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THE DOOM OF NIAGARA. 

In the April number of the Popular Science Monthly, 
Dr. John M. Clarke, New York State Geologist, Director 
of Science and the State Museum, has:a paper demon- 
strating the ruin of the American Falls in the immediate 
future, so soon as the power plants now in course of con- 
struction shall have been completed and put into opera- 
tion. The American Falls will be destroyed before those 
on the Canadian side, but unless some way shall be found 
to stay the progressive drain upon the water supply for 
industrial purposes, the entire cataract will share the 
same fate. 

The situation briefly is this: Various power com- 
panies in New York and in Ontario have been given char- 
ters permitting them to draw off the waters of Niagara 
River above the Falls and to carry them around the cliff 
by some other way or to discharge them by tunnels into 
the face of the Falls near the base. The two American 
companies which are now active are the Niagara Falls 
Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing Company, which is 
permitted to consume 7,700 cubic feet per second, and 
the Niagara Falls Power Company, whose legal limit is 
8,600 cubic feet per second, a total of 16,300. There are 
three Canadian companies with statutory limits of 8,900, 
12,000 and 11,200, or a total of 32,100 cubic feet per 
second. The aggregate of all the companies now operat- 
ing is thus 48,400 cubic feet per second, which represents 
the amount of water which may be diverted by them 
from the river before it reaches the cataract. 

Besides these concerns actually in operation, is another 
one, the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power Company, 
which was chartered in 1894, a condition of its franchise 
being that it must begin operations within ten yeats. No 
work was begun by it prior to 1904. In that year it 
appeared in Albany seeking from the Legislature a new 
charter with enlarged powers and extended time. The 
Legislature granted this, but Governor Odell, be it said 
to his credit, vetoed the bill. The veto was signed May 
21, 1904. Six days later the charter term expired. In 
those six days the company dug a slender ditch, in order 
to prevent a lapse of charter. Whether the digging of 
this ditch at the time and in the manner it was done 
would hold in the courts as work begun in good faith 
within the intent of the charter, is a matter of doubt. The 
same company is before the Legislature again this year 
seeking renewed privileges. It is said to be backed by 
powerful interests, and it is making a strong fight for 
what it wants. By the terms of the old charter no restric- 
tion was placed upon the amount of water it might 
abstract from the Niagara River. Should it succeed in 
constructing and operating its projected works, the water 
used by it, Dr, Clarke estimates, will not be less than 
10,000 cubic feet per second. This addition to the con- 
sumption permitted by the other concerns already noted 
will mean a total drain of 58,400 cubic feet per second. 

The water flow over the Falls was measured by United 
States engineers in 1868 and by Sir Casimir Gzowski in 
1873, with results varying from 246,000 cubic feet per 
second (the latter) to a maximum of 280,000 cubic feet 
Per second (the former). The figure generally accepted 
by engineers is 224,000 cubic feet per second. 

The river flows over a rock bottom on which the strata 
dip to the west; so that the sill or edge of the Falls is 
ten feet higher on the American than on the Canadian 
side; and the waters at the crest of the American Falls 
are ten feet shallower. It is the calculation of a compe- 
tent hydraulic engineer, taking the accepted volume of the 
‘low, the length of the entire crest of the Falls (4,070 
leet), and the difference in elevation of the sill of the 
Falls, that when the flow shall be reduced to 184,000 cubic 
feet per second, or by 40,000 cubic feet, the water will be 
down to the level of present rock bottom at the edge of 
the American shore. In other words, when the power 
Fompanies already chartered and in operation shall de- 


velop their full legal privileges, the American Falls will 
be but a weakly, thin, white apron. When to the water 
consumption of these five companies shall be added that 
of the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power Company— 
provided this concern shall succeed in getting what it 
asks of the Legislature—the American Falls will have be- 
come a thing of the past. 








APRIL. 


THE return of spring brings with it a pleasure to all 
mankind. But it is specially delightful to the angler who, 
in the weeks of anticipation, has overhauled his fishing 
tackle betimes, has made sundry purchases of more by 
way of careful preparation, and carefully noted the merg- 
ing of the wintry days into the balmy ones of spring. 
The delightful warmth of the sunshine, the fullness of 
the streams from rains, thawed snow and ice; the green 
tinges of the landscape denoting the reawakening of 
vegetable life; the earlier sunrise and later sunset, are 
signs of special significance laden with gladness to the 
angler; for do not they denote that the season of trout 
fishing approaches? That they may also denote the 
active renewal of successful business activity, the angler 
accepts with gratification; but the theme of business is 
devoid of the vivacity and keen enthusiasm displayed on 
the theme of the trout stream. The anticipations con- 
cerning work and fishing are things apart, are things for- 
eign, are things not to be reconciled. They are as op- 


posed to each other as are pain and pleasure. 


April brings with it a just recognition of the trout’s 
ascendancy in the accepted list of gamy goody things. 
The trout now is in season for taking, in law and in 
fact. It possesses many qualities deserving of the sports- 
man’s admiration and pursuit.. Beautiful and erratic, it 
may lurk sullenly, perdue perversely apathetic to all ex- 
ternals that would allure; it may coquette with the arti- 
ficial fly teasingly yet safely; or it may strike with fierce 
aggressiveness—a miniature demon of the waters. 

Probably the beauty and moods of the capricious trout 
constitute the charm which impels the true angler to 
meander ever hopefully along the streams, casting his 
fly with patience unceasing; or, if he be of a practical 
and secretive cast of mind, then betimes suspending a 
worm gently in the water where the trout, with little 
effort, may help itself to worm and trouble. 

And yet, on the negative side of trout fishing, there is 
much to regret; chief of which is that the trout fishing 
of the present is not what it was in the days of years 
ago when there were trout in the small streams every- 
where, free to those who would fish them. The necessi- 
ties of a denser population and a consequent more assert- 
ive claims to valuable property rights have restricted to 
the person what was once so free to all. 

There are many hundreds of good anglers to-day who 
enjoy trout fishing only in its reminiscences, because there 
is ne more trout fishing in which they can participate 
actually. Distance or proprietorship excludes them. And 
yet they manifest an enthusiasm in the recountal of the 
old fishing days which they experienced. They hold a 
high place in the mind’s happiest pictures of fields and 
streams, and even as mental pictures they mean much in 
the way of recurring happy moments, 


THE WILDFOWL SUPPLY. 


For a year or two past a more or less marked increase 
has. been noted in some localities in the number of water 
fowl seen in the migration flights or on the great wintering 
grounds of the United States, and this apparent increase 
has furnished the spring shooters with an argument in 
support of their cause. They say, in substance, birds are 
more numerous now than they were a few years ago, 
shooting has no effect on their numbers one way or the 
other, why then interfere with our sport or our means 
of making a livelihood? 

As matter of fact, the greater number of birds has been 
noticed by observers who would appear to be competent. 
Two journals devoted to ornithology have recently called 
attention to the very unusual number of good ducks 
found in certain waters in Maine and in Great South Bay 
in the autumn of 1904, while at the opening of the season 
just passed gunners reported ducks much more abundant 
than usual in Currituck Sound. 

Meantime, the spring shooters continue to declare that 
since the ducks are increasing, it is useless to give them any 


more protection, but they say nothing about the cause of the 
increase. This cause seems to be found in the fact that a 
number of the Northern States and of the Provinces of 
Canada have forbidden spring shooting. When, on their 
northward migration, the ducks reach the temperate zones 
where in old times many of them bred, their tendency is 
to loiter there, and perhaps to nest and rear their broods. 
This is something that they cannot do if spring shooting 
is allowed, for pursuit with a gun causes them at once to 
leave the country and to hurry on to some more distant 
spot where they will be free from prosecution. They 
know that such spots exist, though they may be obliged 
to go as far as Labrador or James Bay to reach them. 
On the other hand, breeding grounds suited to the fowl 
exist in many places in the northern tier of States and 
all through southern Canada, and will be occupied by 
them if they are left undisturbed. Full broods will be 
raised, the local ducks in autumn will call down. other 
birds passing on their southward migration, and the 
shooting in the fall will be more than twice as good as it 
would be either in the spring or fall if the birds did not 
breed there. 

In the. past there has been no such thing as the pro- 
tection of wildfowl within our borders. The earliest 
ducks came to us the last of August or the first of 
September, while the latest to go took their departure for 
the north in May or June. Here, then, were eight or nine 
months of each year during which the fowl were shot; 
and whatever the laws which appeared on the statute 
books, the fact was that a duck was in season whenever 
it was within sight. With the growth of the game 
protective idea and with the constantly increasing feeling 
that men must practice some moderation if those who 
come after them are to have any shooting, has come that 
change of sentiment which shows itself in the practical 
abolition of spring shooting in a dozen States and most 
of the Provinces of Canada. It has been well pointed 
out that it is absurd to cut the shooting season down to 
two or three months on certain birds and yet to afford no 
protection whatever to the wildfowl. It may be confi- 
dently predicted that a judicious reduction in the open 
months for wildfowl] shooting all over the country would 
result in'a great increase in the number of fowl; and in 
this, together with the anti-sale law now prevalent in so 
many States, lies the hope that some day we may once 
more see the old-time hentee of the wildfowl. 


EvER since Caliente Hill Genial Fish Commissioner 
Eugene G. Blackford because Mr. Blackford had attended 
a Brooklyn reception to a Republican President, the New 
York Fish and Game Commission has been in varying 
degree demoralized by politics. Certain commissioners— 
as notoriously in the case of Davis—have been given 
their places for no earthly reason other than that. they 
were recognized political bosses. ‘The State’s interests in 
fish and game and forests have been sacrificed without 
compunction in order to strengthen partisan forces. Game 
protectors have been put in places and kept there out of 
political considerations, and like influences have permitted 
in some localities continued violations of the fish and 
game laws with immunity. These conditions have long 
existed; perhaps they will exist always. But if, as now 
seems probable, Governor Higgins is not to reappoint 
Commissioner Middleton, but will name another in his 
piace, might it not prove an interesting experiment if we 
could have a head of the commission named for capacity 
and fitness to do the work, and without the slightest re- 
gard to political affiliations or partisan service ability? 
We speak of such a course aS an experiment. It would 
be an experiment; and an experiment well worth trying. 
If the experiment should result in improved fish and 
game and forest protection, the public interests would be 
served, even if party interests suffered. If it failed, the 
failure would put an end to the harping of those theorists 
who argue that politics and game and fish and forest pro- 
tection should be divorced. 

# 

Ir happened in New Jersey last Sunday afternoon in 
this way: A sixteen-year-old boy and a fourteen-year-old 
girl were visiting at the house of a friend; the boy picked 
up a rifle and playfully aimed it at the girl and pulled 
the trigger. The rifle was loaded. The girl died. The 
coroner said it was a case of pure accident, no one was 
to blame. What about the owner of the loaded rifle who 
left it where foolish visitors could get at it? 
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“ Denmark.” 
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A Story of Ambition, Pluck and Well Deserved S:ccesr§ 


For many years the writer has known the subject 
of this article as one of the most reputable and effi- 
cient guides in the Adirondacks. But not until last 
summer was the interesting story of his life secured. 
As told by himself, it is as follows: A native of Den- 
mark and wishing to improve his condition, he came 
to America in 1883 when twenty-seven years old. He 
landed with sixty-four cents in his pocket and only 
three English words on his tongue: “Yes,” “no,” and 
“potatoes.” He soon hired out to a farmer in Rox- 
bury, Vt., where he worked one month. But he “did 
not like it” and left. Then a man loaned him money 
to go and seek work at Port Henry, N. Y. He 
promised, “Me pay when work.” He went to the Cedar 
Iron Works at Port Henry and looked around. Mr. 
Foote, an official, saw him and asked, “What do you 
want—work?” “Yes me work.” Taking in the situa- 
tion at a glance, Foote took the Dane to his mother’s 
house and fed him on bread and milk. “It was the 
sweetest meal I ever ate,” he said in describing it. 
Then Foote pointed to six o’clock on a_ watchdial, 
then to the smoke stack at the iron works, and said, 
“boo-o-o-o-h,” and Denmark knew he was to go to 
work when the whistle blew at six o’clock the next 
morning. 

He worked four days at $1.40 per day and then was 
promoted to receive $2 per day. But he did not know 
it, as he drew no pay till the end of the month. On 
pay day he received two envelopes. One contained 
pay for the first four days’ work—the second a $20 
bill. He said, “No, too much!” but was satisfied with 
the explanation. The next step was to settle for his 
board. His landlady charged him $18 a month. He 
thought it too much for what was furnished, and 
changed to a boarding-house at $20 a month. “The 
Dane,” as everyone called him, was on the road to 
fortune. But in about two months the iron works 
closed, and seven hundred men were thrown out of 
employment. “The Dane” had paid back the money 
borrowed at Roxbury, had sent his father $25, and 
now had $72 in his pocket. He could live until work 
came. But his money was stolen. Now he must move 
quickly. Two offers of work came. One on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, the other in the lumber 
woods of Essex Co., N. Y. He went there. Eighteen 
men were on the job. A month passed, the foreman 
drew the pay for all, and ran away. The men were 
angry and wanted to kill the stock, a cow, a pig, and 
a horse. But “The Dane” seized an old gun, presented 
it at the men, and said, “No, no, me bang!” His sense 
of honor and prompt courage saved the stock. All 
the other men left, but he stayed and fed the stock. 
After several days a man came into the woods with 
a load of supplies. Seeing the Dane he asked, “What 
are you doing?’ Denmark could not name the ani- 
mals and so replied, “Me feed ugh’—giving a grunt 
as nearly like a pig’s as he could. The man said, “If 
you will work for me, I will see that you are paid.” 
The bargain was closed on the spot. In the spring 
he had earned and received over $300. Then came the 
usual “river-driving” and “The Dane,” wishing to be 
a full-fledged lumberman, engaged. But “a jam” of 
logs was his undoing. Caught between logs as the 
“jam” suddenly gave way, some of his ribs were 
broken, he was otherwise severely injured, and was 
taken out of the water seemingly more dead than alive. 
He was carried out of the woods to a country tavern. 
Between the tavernkeeper and the doctor his money 
was soon gone by charges akin to robbery. Then he 
was put out, but,a “good Samaritan” living near toek 
him in and cared for him until recovery was complete. 
Then he went into the lumber woods again. Gradually 
acquiring forest lore, he at length went to Long’ Lake. 
Standing near the water one day, he was seen by a 
party of newly arrived sportsmen, and one of them 
asked him, “Can you take a trunk to my camp?” “Yes, 
me take two trunks.” Reaching camp with the bag- 
gage he watched the newcomers preparing supper. 

They had used saleratus instead of baking powder 
for flapjacks, and the result set the Dane to laughing. 
“Can you do better?” was demanded of him. “Yes,” 
he said, and did it. He was promptly engaged as 
cook for the party, and when fortune did not smile 
upon the hunters, was asked if he could take a dog 
and run a deer into the lake for them. In that region 
he had not been twenty rods from the road, but he 
was “woodwise” and immediately told the hunters he 
could do it. His first effort brought them a big buck; 
this was followed by other successful efforts, and so 
began his “guiding.” Then he served Rev. Dr. Duryea 
and party as guide, and at the end of*the season 
he bought a boat for $32.which he rented for $60 the 
next season. This put him on a new track. He bought 
other boats and rented them at good profit. Saving 
his money, he soon owned all the boats in service at 
one of the Long Lake hotels. Suddenly the hotel 
was burned and all his boats with it. Again he had 
lost everything but his magnificent strength and 
courage. He resumed “guiding” and served in that 
capacity for some years on the private preserve at 
Brandreth’s Lake. As always he saved his money, and 
at length felt warranted in seeking a wife. Before the 
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marriage took place, his fiancé died. Grief prostrated 
the Dane in serious illness, and again nearly all his 
earnings were swept away. Recovery was followed by 
renewed effort and accustomed success in his calling 
as guide. 

He finally bought a farm about three miles from 
Blue Mt. Lake, where he lives, comfortable and re- 
spected, dividing his time between the farm, guiding, 
and the duties of public office to which his townsmen 
elected him. He is trusted everywhere, and has guided 
some of the most wealthy and prominent Adirondack 
sportsmen. “In season” he is usually busy with old 
patrons—often engaged months in advance—and last 
year refused an offer of $600 and expenses for a six 
months’ trip to Newfoundland, in order that he 
might keep faith in a previous engagement for only 
six weeks. Such honor is above commercialism. He 
is thoroughly Americanized, having no desire to re- 
turn to his native country, though proudly wearing 
among his friends and correspondents the cognomen, 
“Denmark.” His manliness, energy and perseverance, 
have earned success and appreciation. Such men are 
welcome from any country, and make good citizens 
anywhere. His career presents the same fundamentals 
of character as have made other Norsemen with better 
opportunities conspicious before the world as _ its 
servants and benefactors. All honor to Nansen and 
Finsen and other heroes of achievement against great 
odds. But likewise honor to all those of every nation 
who in the humbler walks of life, without the en- 
couragement of public knowledge and approval, but 
with relatively great odds and equal heroism, achieve 
success. Juvenat. 


The Last of the Eagles. 


HE lay dying on a cliff of the great cafion. His wing 
was broken and his breast torn by a pitiless rifle ball. It 
happened miles away, but he had reached his old cliff 
home, a thousand feet above the river and as many below 
the top of the cliff. How many hours in his long life he 
had sat on this perch watching the dashing water below, 
the biue sky above. How many changes he had witnessed. 
He was more than a hundred years old—a hundred and 
fifty, perhaps—and he remembered when the forests were 
primeval and the buffaloes in great herds grazed in the 
valleys and wild horses dashed over the plains; he re- 
membered the mountain goat, leaping from cliff to cliff 
in wild joy. A thousand other things he remembered; 
among them, many years ago, seeing a man who hunted 
not with the bow and arrow, but with a terrible instru- 
ment like the thunder bolt that killed a long way off. One 
of his friends went too near, thinking it a bow and arrow, 
and was killed. He had seen many killed since in the 
same way, and he had learned to keep at a long distance. 
He had been fired at a good many times, but had laughed 
at the hunter and scorned his lightning. 

At first all this was play to him—the play of a daring 
spirit—watching the ball as it sped toward him, but 
slowed down, and at the last went underneath his perch. 
Underneath this old perch were a thousand marks of 
bullets fired at him as he sat upon it; and how he had 
been amused by it all! 

But these bullets gradually came nearer, and one day 
a ball struck the perch on which he sat. This man’s light- 
ning was getting stronger. Many more of his comrades 
had gone too near and were dead. He, wise old fellow, 
cautiously held aloof, lengthened his distance between 
himself and the man with the strange thunderbolt, and 
lived on; but it was getting lonely now, all those who 
started out with him—and these cliffs were alive with 
them—were gone, fallen before this ruthless piece of 
thunder wielded by a man. And so many of those born 
later had fallen, too; and now for several years as he 
sailed up and down the cafion or soared above the moun- 
tain peaks, he had had no companion. He was alone. 

Who had killed all his companions? That man who 
somehoéw had control of the lightning. What did he want 
to kill all his friends for? Why, now, was he trying to 
kill him? Was it just because he could? A new power 
had come to him, and he could kill at long range, and so 
he killed. What was ‘he getting out of all this killing? 
The simple satisfaction of killing; and if he only knew 
more, if he only would lay aside that instrument of death 
and come nearer, as somehow he might, and instead of 
studying a dead eagle, listen to the secrets of a live one, 
he might one day hear a story that would be worth more 
to him than all the thunderbolts of all the clouds; he 
might receive a secret that he would give a thousand 
times as much for as he had given for his lightning. With 
this instrument, cunning as it was, he could only kill; 
with the secret in the heart of the old, dying eagle, he 
would be the master of life. He remembered also that 
in a far off land in the distant past he had seen these men 
killing one another with this same instrument. These 
men could only kill. He, the eagle, could tell them how 
to make alive, or how to live long. Once he sat on a tree 
top and talked a few minutes with his old friend the 
buffalo, wounded and dying. He was the last of his race, 
he said—and the eagle had seen none since—and the buf- 
falo had told him that he knew some things that men 
did not, but that they wanted to know terribly; and there 
had been times, he said, when he had hoped to show men 
this marvelous secret of strength and virility, but man 
never allowed him to come near. The minute he ap- 
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proached their camp, out came those thunderbolts, and 
then a run for life. Now this buffalo was dying, the Jast 
of his race, because he had ventuted too near a man’s 
camp in the desperate hope that he might be allowed to 
tell him the great secret he longed fot, and held now 
only by the buffalo himself. But the shot éamé instead 
of the communion, and the animal miust éarry his secret 
out of the world with him. 

The bald eagle held the secret of long life, and all his 
days he had sought an opportunity to communicate it to 
this man. He had lived 150 years; there was no reason 
why he should not have lived as many more, but for this 
pitiless rifle ball. And in that time who knows but that 
he might have told his secret to men? Even now, could 
he only do so, he would make it known. But between 
him and man there was a great, an awful gulf. He had 
no way to cross it. 

Now he lay down on his old perch with broken wing 
and torn breast, dying. The secret of long life that should 
have been man’s, but that could be his only as the eagle 
communicated it to him, must die with him. The solace, 
the comfort it would have brought, the pain it would 
have relieved, the heartache it might have swept away— 
all these now lost to man, and lost forever. And tlie 
eagle was sad}; not to die, for it was too lonely now to 
live any longer; but that he could not make known his 
great secret. Had he lived fot nauglit? 

The shadows had long since ¢fept into the éafion, and, 
save a gleam of light here and there from the moon, the 
old eagle was in darkness; and for the first time in his 
life he was cold, and he knéw that the end was near. 
With great pain, for it hurt him to move, he turned on 
his perch, where, the instant he rose above the eastern 
peaks he could see the rising sun, and composed himself 
to die. Then, in a flash the light shot athwart the cafion, 
and opening his eyes he gazed long and tenderly on the 
old sun; then his head drooped and his spirit, on the 
morning sunbeams, with its untold secret, went out into 
the light, and his tribe passed on. 

JosepH Woopsury StTROUT. 


A Midnight Mystery. 


In the summer of ’81, two other men and I bought a 
sloop of five tons capacity, stocked her with provisicns 
and tools, and started to hunt sea otter on the Alaskan 
coast. After about two weeks we got up as high as Queen 
Charlotte Island, and I began to find the sloop rather 
small, with far too little elbow room for three men of 
our size, so I parted with my interest in the venture and 
tceok the steamer Otter back to Victoria—the mate to the 
steamer, by the way, which now lies rotting on the beach 
in Burrard Inlet Narrows, the old Beaver, the first steamer 
that ever plied along the coast. After I got to Victoria I 
loaded a canoe with tools and supplies and started for 
Jonhnson’s Straits to spend the rest of the summer hand 
logging. 

This industry was at one time quite profitable, but a 
man needed nearly five hundred dollars’ worth of tools 
and as much worth of provisions for an outfit, and be- 
sides he needed to know the trade, for if a man started 
in and cut off the timber near the water first, he could 
never shoot the back timber down through the old tops. 
The way to do was to get two jack screws of the three- 
legged kind made on purpose for this use, axes, barking 
irons, saws and chopping boards with steel plates on the 
end to notch into the body of the tree and stand on while 
you cut the tree down rather high to keep above the butt, 
where the wood is wind-shaken and pitchy; then you 
needed a square to tell how your tree was to fall. This 
square is made like a T, and when you begin the “scurf,” 
or notch you cut to feil the tree, you put the crosspiece 
in and sight along the stem to see where the stick will 
drop. Of course our hand logging was done on steep 
ground near the water, where the logs could be floated 
and rafted down to mill. 

After you select your claim, you go back to the 
farthest point that it will pay to cut to begin work. Then 
for getting out logs, the first thing to be done is to fell 
your bedding; that is, to cut a lot of small trees, say 
from a foot to two feet through, so as to lie crosswise 
on the spot where your timber will fall; then you cut a 
notch for the chopping board and begin the front scurf on 
the tree, using the square to find exactly where it will 
fall. After that you put a chopping board in for the 
back cut, cutting the trees (which are for the most part 
Douglas firs from four to eight feet through) at a height 
of from ten to twelve feet from the ground. Then when 
the tree is felled you bark it. When the sap is running in 
spring and summer you can easily do this with a barking 
iron, which is a steel bar about 40 inches long, of 7 or 
34-inch steel, rounded and flattened at the end. This you 
jam through the bark and can then pry it off, using the 
tool something like a crowbar. If the sap has finished 
running, you must chop the bark all off with the ax, and 
it is a long, slow job. 

You now top off the timber; that is, chop off the top at 
the first limbs, say from 80 to too feet from the ground, 
so as to leave all clear lumber. Then the log is sniped; 
that is, the point is tapered off, slightly rounding like an 
egg. Now the log lies on its bedding, free from bark ex- 
cept on the under side. The jackscrew is then set on one 
of the skids of the bedding and the log is notched to take 
the head of the screw. If the log be on pretty steep 
ground, you must put in a “Sampson,” of which there ar¢ 
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two kinds. This kind is a stout stick, one end of which 
js set against a stump or rock, while the other end slants 
up to a notch in the log. The log is then raised slightly, 
rolled up against the “Sampson” by the jackscrew, and 
the barking completed. You now cut the “Sampson,” 
which bends with the weight of the log, and the log starts 
down. One must be careful in cutting the “Sampson” 
to get on the hollow side of its curve, or there may be 
some danger. This process of rolling also lifts the log 
to one side of the top chopped off and gives a free way. 
If the log is not on steep ground, it is barked below by 
simply rolling it with the screw; then you set a “Samp- 
son” of the other kind—that is, a block of wood a foot 
jong and four inches through—on a skid on the side op- 
posite the jackscrew. The log is now raised by a rolling 
motion on to the short “Sampson” placed rather near the 
butt, and the log will start, provided the point be raised 
from the ground on a skid. However, the “Sampson” 
ought not to be placed too near the butt for this, which 
is called pushing a log, as it does not work well, because 
the log does not get far enough to jump forward. — 

The log now starts on its journey to water, a distance 
sometimes of six or eight hundred yards, and usually it 
clears the ground at high speed. If the start, however, is 
bad, the point may stick in some knoll and have to be 
jackscrewed and skidded out, but with a good send-off, 
the log will plow through knolls, split big cedars from 
ground to top, if it hits them fair, glance from the 
trunks of the stronger firs, and only be brought up by a 
big rock or occasionally by a large mass of down timber. 
In order to miss big obstacles of this kind, a long 
“Sampson” is sometimes set before starting the log in 
one side near the point and used as a fulcrum while the 
jackscrew is used to swing the butt till the trunk has the 
right direction. , : 

When your log strikes deep water, it goes clear out of 
sight; then it comes back on the same slant and shoots 
two-thirds of its length out of water. All you have to do 
then is to clamp on to the log and tow it to your boom, 
where you saw off the “snipe” on the point square and 
tie the log up with the others. But if the water is shal- 
low near the edge, and the log sticks with its point in the. 
bottom and its butt on the bank, then you have to put a 
prop in the middle, cut a deep notch on the top of the log 
below and near the prop, undercut the log just above the 
prop with a saw, and knock the prop out. The log then 
breaks in two of its own weight, and each end can be 
shoved into the water. ; 

Two good men hand logging can get out two sticks 
four feet through and a hundred feet long every day in 
good ground if they work hard and all goes well. 

I must also explain the use of “fore and afters.” These 
are two parallel skids laid close together, notched and 
held in place by a crosspiece below, barked and sometimes 
greased. They are used to slide up the point of a long 
log when a big windfall bars the way at the start. This 
is cheaper and quicker than cutting the windfall away. 

Well, two other mer and I were hand logging in John- 
son’s Straits, and we had brought with us two barrels 
of corn beef. Before we knew it the beef had spoiled, 
and we had to throw it out on the beach. The exact 
place where we were was on Vancouver Island, at Small- 
pox Bay, so named because some 300 Haida Indians had 
died there of smallpox. We saw the piles of unburied 
skulls and bones of the Indians still lying about, and 
knew that the place had earned its name. Wolves were 
very plentiful around there, and came in crowds to eat 
the beef we had thrown away. 

Outside the door of our cabin stood a five-gallon can 
of dogfish oil tried out from dogfish livers, which we 
used for greasing our jackscrews. 

One night after we had all gone to sleep, I woke up 
and heard a noise of licking. The others woke up and 
heard it, too. We talked in whispers about what it was. 
We all thought of wolves at once, for these animals like 
grease, and the bears will even lick the grease off the 
skids. Lick, Jick, lick went the noise, just as if a hungry 
tongue were lapping around our can of fish oil. My gun 
hung above my bed. I took it down without making any 
noise, and crept on tip-toe to the door. I got my gun 
good and ready, threw open the door quickly, and peered 
through the darkness, with my finger on the trigger, but 
I could not see a thing. 

Then I began to feel a little queer. It may be I was a 
trifle scared. But just then the noise began again, and 
I saw it came from the water bucket. There was nothing 
around the water bucket, either; but I had pulled myself 
together by that time, and stepped up to the bucket and 
looked in, and there was a big toad in the water trying to 
get out, and scraping the sides of the bucket with his feet 
at every jump. R, V. GriFFIN. 
OxanacGan, Washington. 





In one of my nests was an ant, which had come into the world 
without antenne. Never having previously met with such a case, 
I watched her with great interest, but she never appeared to leave 
the nest. At length, one day, I found her wanderings about in an 
aimless sort of manner, apparently not knowing her way at all. 
After a while she fell in with some ants of another species, who 
directly attacked her. I at once set myself to separate them, but, 
whether owing to the wounds she had received from her enemies, 
or to my rough, though well meant handling, or both, she was 
evidently anak wounded, and lay helplessly on the ground. After 
some time another ant from the same nest came by. She ex- 
amined the poor sufferer carefully, then picked her up and car- 
ried her away into the nest. It would have been difficult for any 
one who had witnessed the scene to have denied to this ant the 
Possession of humane feelings. In face of such facts as these, it 
is impossible to regard ants as mere exquisite automatons. | en 
we sce an ant-hill, tenanted by thousands of industrious inhabi- 
tants, excavating chambers, forming tunnels, making roads, - 
ing their home, gathering their domestic animal one fulfill- 
ing their home, gathering food, feeding the young tending their 
domestic animals—each one fulfilling its duties industriously and 
Without confusion—it is difficult altogether to deny them the gift 
of reason; and the preceding observations tend to confirm the 
opinion that their mental powers differ from those of men not so 
much in kind as in degree.—Lord Avebury. 





Champ Clark, of Missouri, was addressing the House of Rep- 
resentatives on one occasion, when a rash member interru him 
with some frivolous comment. Mr. Clark fairly shriveled up the 
man who had “butted in,” winding up his scorification in this 
way: “Mr. Chairman, there was once a tenderfoot who ick the 

zz'y region looking for He was all gotten up in the 

mest huntin: 'b and his weapons were the newest that could be 
obtained. He had come to show the West how to kill grizzlies. 

€ went forth one morning and never came ; and over his re- 
mains they raised a stone which bore this epitaph, ‘He whistled 
for the grizzly and the grizzly came.’ ”—Brooklyn 


“What makes littl swear so?” “Bad associations— 
be works in @ parrot store.” Leader. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Father De Smet, Black Robe. 


For more than four hundred years the Roman 
Catholic Church has been striving to convert the 
heathen of North America, and for about three hun- 
dred the members of the Society of Jesus have taken 
an important part in this work. The devotion to 
duty shown by these priests has excited the admiration 
of all students of American history, and furnished a 
fruitful theme for many a writer. Chief among such 
historians was Parkman, who, though recognizing that 
the Jesuits were men subject to the same infirmities 
which weaken us all, yet declared “that the Society of 
Jesus has numbered among its members men whose 
fervent and exalted natures have been intensified with- 
out being abased by the pressure to which they have 
been subjected.” The labors of the Jesuits are not yet 
ended, and to-day in many a region of the farther West, 
as elsewhere, noble men are devoting their lives to 
this work of instructing and christianizing the savage. 

Of the Jesuits who have given their lives to this 
work none—among modern missionaries—is more 
famous than Father P. J. De Smet, whose labors 
among the western tribes lasted over thirty years, 
from 1838 until about 1870. During all these years 
he was traveling backward and forward between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific Coast constantly among 
Indians, whose temper was always uncertain, who were 
ever at war with each other, or with the white man; 
and in this wide region he was better known than any 
priest who has ever been through it. His energy was 
indefatigable, and his brave spirit carried him through 
every danger, difficulty and hardship. Of him it might 
be‘said, as was written of others: “The blazing sun of 
summer poured down upon them its withering heat; 
they did not blench. The frosts and snows of winter 
chilled them; they pushed on. The sky-reaching moun- 
tains barred their progress; they surmounted them. 
Floods stood in their way; they crossed them. Pain- 
fully, slowly, on foot through an unknown country, in 
perils of waters, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the wilderness, in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness, they held their steadfast way. No 
danger daunted them, no difficulty turned them back. 
Death did not stop their march. If one faltered, and 
stumbled and fell, another ‘stepped calmly forward and 
took his place.” 

In four handsome volumes, which have recently been 
published by Francis P: Harper, of New York, Major 
Hiram Martin Chittenden and Mr. Alfred T. Richard- 
son have told the story of Father De Smet’s life,. his 
travels, his missionary labors and adventures among the 
Indians and a vast amount of interesting information 
drawn from his observations during all his years of 
travel through the western country. Father De Smet 
was a prolific writer, and sent in to his superiors 
in the Church frequent accounts of where he had been 
and what he had seen and done. All this material, to- 
gether with his unpublished journals and letter books, 
have been at the command of the. editors, who have 
added to them many historical, geographical, ethno- 
logical and other notes. The four volumes constitute 
a great work of over 1,600 pages with many illustrations. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that no man, who 
has left behind him any written record, ever traveled 
so much or so long through western America, or saw 
so many Indians. And “of these travels, Father De 
Smet has given a full record, which abounds in in- 
formation about the natives of the region. The con- 
tribution to knowledge of the old habits, and especially 
of the ways of thought of the primitive Indians, is most 
interesting and valuable, and the whole work is one 
which must be read by every one who is interested in 
the early West. ; 

For two years Father De Smet labored with the 
Pottawatomies, near Council Bluffs, but in the early 
part of the spring of the year 1840, he was sent by the 
Bishop of Missouri on an exploring expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, in order to ascertain the dispositions 
of the Indians, and: the prospect of success if the 
Jesuits were to establish a mission among them. With 
the annual expedition of the American Fur Company, 
under Captain Dripps, Father De Smet left West- 
port, Mo., on the 30th of April for the rendezvous ap- 
pointed for that summer on Green River. As they 
traveled westward, a number of tribes of Indians 
were met with—Cheyennes, Flatheads, Pends d’Oreilles 
and Crows—and at length, after a long round, Father 
De Smet brought up at Fort Union, at the mouth of 
the Yellowstone, where James Kipp was then in charge. 

In the light of subsequent events it is interesting to 
read the observations and predictions of the good 
priest about this region now so populous and fertile. 
“Along the banks of the river,” he says, “vast plains 
extend, where we saw, from time to time, innumerable 
herds of wild antelopes. Further on we met with a 
quantity of buffaloes’ skulls and bones, regularly ar- 
ranged in a semi-circular form, and painted in different 
colors. It was a monument raised by superstition, for 
the Pawnees never undertake an expedition against the 
savages who may be hostile to their tribe, or against 
the wild beasts of the forest, without commencing the 
chase, or war, by some religious ceremony, performed 
amid these heaps of bones. At the sight of them our 
huntsmen raised a cry of joy; they well knew that the 
plain of the buffaloes was not far off, and they ex- 
pressed by these shouts the anticipated pleasure of 
spreading havoc among the peaceful herds. 

“Wishing to command a view of the hunt, I got 
up early in the morning and quitted the camp alone, 
in order to ascend a hillock near our tents, from which 
I might fully view the widely extended pasturages. 
After crossing some ravines, I reached an eminence, 
whence I descried a plain, whose radius was about 
twelve miles, entirely covered with wild oxen. You 
could not form, from anything in your European mar- 
kets, an. idea of their movement and multitude. Just 
as I was beginning to view them, I heard shouts near 
me; it was our huntsmen, who rapidly rushed down 
upon the affrighted herd—the buffaloes fell in great 
numbers beneath their weapons. When they were tired 
with killing them, each cut up his prey, put behind him 
his favorite part, and retired, leaving the rest for the 
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voracity of the wolves, which are exceedingly numer- 
ous = these places, and they did not fail to enjoy: the 
repast. 

On the 28th, we forded the southern arm of ‘the 
river Platte. All the land lying between this river and 
the great mountains is only a heath, almost universally 
covered with lava and other volcanic substances. This 
sterile country, says a modern traveler, resembles, in 
nakedness and the monotonous undulations of its soil, 
the sandy deserts of Asia. Here no permanent dwelling 
has ever been erected, and even the huntsman seldom 
appears in the best seasons of the year. At all other 
times the grass is withered, the streams dried up; the 
buffalo, the stag, and the antelope, desert these dreary 
plains, and retire with the expiring verdure, leaving 
behind them a vast solitude completely uninhabited. 
Deep ravines, formerly the beds of impetuous torrents, 
intersect it in every direction, but nowadays the 
sight of them only adds to the painful thirst which 
tortures the traveler. Here and there are heaps of 
stones, piled confusedly like ruins; ridges of rock, 
which rise up before you like impassable barriers, and 
which interrupt, without embellishing, the wearisome 
sameness of these solitudes. Such are the Black Hills; 
beyond these rise the Rocky Mountains, the imposing 
landmarks of the Atlantic world. The passes and 
valleys of this vast chain of mountains afford an asylum 
to a great number of savage tribes, many of whom are 
only the miserable remnants of different people, who 
were formerly in the peaceable possession of the land, 
but are now driven back by war into almost inacces- 
sible defiles, where spoliation can pursue them no 
further. 

_ “This desert of the West, such as I have just described 
it, seems to defy the industry of civilized man. Some 
lands, more advantageously situated upon the banks of 
rivers, might, perhaps, be successfully reduced to culti- 
vation; others might be turned into pastures as fertile 
as those of the EKast—but it is to be feared that this 
immense region forms a limit between civilization and 
barbarism, and that bands of malefactors, organized 
like the caravans of the Arabs, may here practice their 
depredations with impunity. This country will, perhaps, 
one day, be the cradle of a new people, composed of 
the ancient savage races, and of that class of adven- 
turers, fugitives and exiles, that society has cast forth 
from its bosom—a_ heterogeneous and dangerous popu- 
lation, which the American Union has collected like a 
portentous cloud upon its frontiers, and whose force 
and irritation it is constantly increasing, by transport- 
ing entire tribes of Indians from the banks of the 
Mississippi, where they were born, into the solitudes 
of the West, which are assigned as their place of 
exile. These savages carry with them an implacable 
hatred toward the whites, for having, they say, un- 
justly driven them from their country, far from the 
tombs of their fathers, in order to take possession of 
their inheritance. Should some of these tribes here- 
after form themselves into hordes, similar to the 
wandering people, partly shepherds and partly war- 
riors, who traverse with their flocks the plains of 
Upper Asia, is there not reason to fear, that in process 
of time, they, with others, may organize themselves 
into bands of pillagers and assassins, having the fleet 
horses of the prairies to carry them; with the desert 
as the scene of their outrages, and inaccessible rocks 
to secure their lives and plunder? 

“On the 4th of June we crossed the Ramee (Larimie), 
a tributary river of the Platte. About forty tents 
erected on its banks served as dwellings for a part of 
the tribe of the Sheyennes. These Indians are dis- 
tinguishable for their civility, their cleanly and decent 
habits. The men, in general, are of good stature, and 
of great strength; their nose is aquiline, and their 
chin strongly developed. The neighboring nations con- 
sider them the most courageous warriors of the 
prairies. Their history is the same as that of all 
the savages who have been driven back into the West— 
they are only the shadow of the once powerful nation 
of the Shaways, who formerly lived upon the banks of 
the Red River. The Scioux, their irreconcilable 
enemies, forced them, after a dreadful war, to pass over 
the Missouri, and take refuge on a little river called the 
Warrikane, where they fortified themselves; but the con- 
querors again attacked them, and drove them from post to 
post, into the midst of the Black Coasts, situate upon 
the waters of the Great Sheyenne River. In conse- 
quence of these reverses, their tribe, reduced to two 
thousand souls, has lost even its name, being now 
called Sheyennes, from the name of the river that 
protects the remnant of the tribe. The Sheyennes 
have not since sought to form any fixed establishment, 
lest the Scioux should come again to dispute with them 
the lands which they might have chosen for their 
country. They live by hunting, and follow the buffalo 
in his various migrations. j 

“The principal warriors of the nation invited me to 
a solemn banquet, in which three of the great chief’s 
best dogs were served up to do me honor. I had half 
a one for my share. You may judge of my embarrass- 
ment, when I tell you that I attended one of those 
feasts at which every one is to eat all that is offered 
to him. Fortunately, one may call to his aid another 
guest, provided that the requests to perform the kind 
of office be accompanied by a present of tobacco.” 

From here on different tribes were met, Shoshones, 
Youts, Flatheads and Pends d’Oreilles. Father De 
Smet’s admiration for the Flatheads was great. He 
says: 

“As I before mentioned, the only prevailing vice 
that I found among the Flatheads was a passion for 
games of chance—it has since been unanimously 
abolished. On the other hand, they are scrupulously 
honest in buying and selling. They have never been 
accused of stealing. Whenever any lost article is found 
it is immediately given to the chief, who informs the 
tribe of the fact, and restores it to the lawful owner. 
Detraction is a vice unknown even among the women; 
and falsehood is particularly odious to them. A forked- 
tongue (a liar), they say, is the scourge of a people. 
Quarrels and violent anger are severely punished. 
Whenever any one happens to fall into trouble, his 
neighbors hasten to his aid. The gaiety of their dis- 
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positiotis adds a charm to their union. Even the 
stranger is received as a friend; every tent is open to 
him, and that which he prefers is considered the most 
honored. In the Rocky Mountains they know not the 
use of locks or bolts.” 


It was in September, while the Father, with an 
escort of Flatheads, and his only white companion, a 
Fleming, named John Baptist De Velder, one of 
Napoleon’s grenadiers, whom: he had taken upon the 
prairie, were journeying toward the Crows when this 
picture is drawn of travel on the prairie in those early 
days: “On the 5th of September we crossed a defile, 
which had been passed shortly before by a numerous 
troop of horsemen. Whether they were allies or 
enemies, we had no means to discover. I will here 
cbserve, that in these immense solitudes, although the 
howling of wolves, the hissing of venomous serpents, 
the roaring of the tiger and the bear be calculated to 
affright, yet this terror is nothing in comparison with 
the dread excited in the traveler’s soul upon seeing the 
fresh tracks of men and horses, or columns of smoke 
rising in the neighborhood. At such a sight, the escort 
at once assembles and deliberates; each one examines 
his firearms, sharpens his knife and the point of his 
arrow, and makes, in a word, every preparation for a 
resistance, even to death; for, to surrender in such 
circumstances, would be to expose one’s self to perish 
in the most frightful torments.” 

From the fort, Father De Smet set out alone, save 
for his white companion, to travel down the Yellow- 
stone River to Fort Union. The country through 
which he passed abounded in game; vast herds of 
buffalo, groups of majestic elk, clouds of antelope, ap- 
peared before them. The big-horn, or mountain sheep, 
“alone appeared not to be disturbed at our presence; 
we saw them in groups, reposing on the edges of 
the precipices, or sporting on the points of the steep 
rocks.” Deer, bears, panthers and smaller animals, with 
birds of many sorts, were everywhere visible. 

The Arikaras, the Gros Ventres of the village, and 
the Mandans were passed, and much was said of their 
ways of life. An example of the conjuring practices 
of the Arikaras may be given. The Indian sorcerer 
“had his hands, arms, legs and feet tied with well- 
knotted cords; he was then inclosed in a net, and 
again in a buffalo’s skin. The person who tied him had 
promised him a horse if he extricated himself from 
his bonds. In a minute after, the savage, to the amaze- 
ment of the spectators, stood before him perfectly free. 
The commandant of the neighboring fort offered him 
another horse if he would reveal to him his secret. 
The sorcerer consented, saying, ‘Have thyself tied; I 
have at my command ten invisible spirits; I will de- 
tach three of them and put them at thy service; fear 
them not, they will accompany thee everywhere, and 
be thy tutelary genii.’ The commandant was discon- 
certed, or unwilling to make the trial, and thus the 
matter terminated.” The Father’s travels continued 
down the Missouri, to Council Bluffs, thence to West- 
port and St. Louis. 

The next year he set out again from Westport toward 
the farther West, with two other Jesuit priests and three 
lay brothers. They passed through the village of the 
Kansas Indians, whom they found living in dirt houses, 
thatched with grass. They had recently gained a signal 
victory over the Pawnees, whose women and children 
they had attacked and slain, to the number, Father De 
Smet says, of ninety. He gives some account of the 
Pawnees and their ways, and mentions a religious rite 
practiced by that tribe—really only by the Skidi—the 
sacrifice of the captive to the Morning Star, as follows: 

“On the most solemn occasions, the Pawnees add 
a bloody sacrifice to the oblation of the calmut; and 
according to what they pretend to have learned from 
the bird and the Star, the sacrifice most agreeable to 
the Great Spirit is that of an enemy immolated in the 
most cruel manner. It is impossible to listen without 
horror to the recital of the circumstances that attended 
the sacrifice of a young female, of the Scioux tribe, in 
the course of the year 1837. It was about seed time, 
and they thus sought to obtain a plentiful harvest. I 
shall here give the substance of the detailed account 
which I have given of it in a former letter. This 
young girl was only aged fifteen; after having been 
well treated and fed for six months, under pretence 
that a feast would be prepared for her at the opening 
of the summer season, [she] felt rejoiced when she 
saw the last days of winter roll by. The day nant 
upon for the feast having dawned, she passed een: 
all the preparatory ceremonies, and was then arraye 
in her finest attire, after which she was placed in a 
circle of warriors, who seemed to escort her for the 
purpose of showing her deference. Besides their 
wonted arms, each one of these warriors had two pieces 
of wood, which he had received at the hands of the 
maiden. The latter had, on the preceding day, carried 
three posts, which she had helped to fell in the neigh- 
boring forest; but supposing that she was walking to a 
triumph, and her mind being filled with the most a 
ing ideas, the victim advanced toward the place of her 
sacrifice with those mingled feelings of joy and timidity, 
which, under similar te are naturally ex- 
ci in the bosom of a girl of her age. 

Sticker toe march, whic was rather long, the 
silence was interrupted only by religious songs and - 
vocations to the Master of life, so that whatever af- 
fected the senses, tended to keep up the deceitful de- 
lusion under which she had been till that moment. But 
as soon as she had reached the place of sacrifice, where 
nothing was seen but fires, torches and instruments 
of torture, the delusion began to _vanish, and her eyes 
were opened to the fate that awaited her. How great 
must have been the surprise, and soon after, the vareee 
which she felt, when she found it no longer aoe e 
to doubt of their intentions? Who could describe | ae 
poignant anguish. She burst into tears; she — 
loud cries-to heaven—she begged, entreated, anne 

her executioners to have pity on her youth, her in- 
nocence, her parents, but all in vain; neither eam Ses 
cries, nor the promises of a trader, who happene Lee 
be present, softened the hearts of these aR ErS., e 
was tied with ropes to the trunk and branches of two 
trees, and the most sensitive parts of nes, Sony —s 
burned with torches made of the wood, which she ha 
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with her own hands distributed to the warriors. When 
he sufferings lasted long enough to weary the fanatical 
fury of her ferocious tormentors, the great chief shot 
an arrow into her heart; and in an instant this arrow 
was followed by a thousand others, which, after having 
been violently turned and twisted in the wounds, were 
torn from them in such a manner that her whole body 
presented but one shapeless mass of mangled flesh, 
from which the blood streamed from all sides. When 
the blood had ceased to flow, the greater sacrificator 
approached the expiring victim, and to crown so many 
atrocious acts, tore out her heart with his own hands, 
and after uttering the most frightful imprecations 
against the Scioux nation, devoured the bleeding flesh, 
amid the acclamations of his whole tribe. The mangled 
remains were then left to be preyed upon by wild beasts, 
and when the blood had been sprinkled on the seed, 
to render it fertile, all retired to their cabins, cheered 
with the hope of obtaining a copious harvest.” 

The letters of the good Father are largely devoted 
to religious matters, the influence which his preaching 
seemed to have on the Indians, and his hopes for the 
evangelization, and the ultimate salvation, of the tribes 
with which he came in contact. In almost all of them 
he finds much good, yet in writing of those of whom 
he had only heard he gives such reports as came to 
him. For example, in one place he says: “The Black- 
feet, are the only Indians of whose salvation we would 
have reason to despair, if the ways of God were the 
same as those of man, for they are murderers, thieves, 
traitors, and all that is wicked.” Such was, in fact, the 
reputation that the Blackfeet had among other tribes, 
and among the American fur traders of those days, 
though we know now, and Father De Smet learned a 
little later, that the Blackfeet are as simple and kindly 
natured as are most other Indians. 

Although no naturalist, the Father yet has somewhat 
to say of the animals that lived upon the prairie, and 
some of the curious natural history found in his re- 
port is worth quoting: 

“The beaver seems to have chosen this country for 
his own. Every one knows how they work, and what 
use they make of their teeth and tail. What we were 
told by the trappers is probably unknown to many. 
When they are about constructing a dam, they ex- 
amine all the trees on the bank, and choose the one 
that is most bent over the water on the side where 
they want to erect their fort. If they find no tree of 
this kind they repair to another place, or patiently 
wait till a violent wind gives the requisite inclination 
to some of the trees. Some of the Indian tribes be- 
lieve that the beavers are a degraded race of human 
beings, whose vices and crimes have induced the Great 
Spirit to punish them by changing them into their 
present form; and they think, after the lapse of a num- 
ber of years, their punishment will cease, and they will 
be restored to their original shape. They even believe 
that these animals use a kind of language to communi- 
cate their thought to each other, to consult, deliberate, 
pass sentence on delinquents, etc. The Trappers as- 
sured us that such beavers as are unwilling to work, 
are unanimously proscribed, and exiled from the Re- 
public, and that they are obliged to seek some 
abandoned hole, at a distance from the rest, where 
they spend the winter in a state of starvation. These 
are easily caught, but their skin is far inferior to that 
of the more industrious neighbors, whose foresight and 
perseverance have procured them abundant provisions, 
and a shelter against the severity of the winter season. 
The flesh of the beaver is fat and savory. The feet 
are deemed the most dainty parts. The tail affords a 
substitute for butter. The skin is sold for nine or 
ten dollars’ worth of provisions or merchandise, the 
value of which does not amount to a single silver 
dollar.” 


Father De Smet describes the stillhunt of the buffalo 
—the approach—declaring that the hunter must be 
skillful and cautious, “He must approach them against 
the wind, for fear of starting the game, for so acute 
is the scent of the buffalo that he smells his enemy at 
a very considerable distance. Next, he must approach 
them as much as possible without being seen or sus- 
pected. If he cannot avoid being seen, he draws a 
skin over his head, or a kind of hood, surmounted by 
a pair of horns, and thus deceives the herd. When 
within gunshot he must hide himself behind a bank 
or any other object. There he waits till he can take 
sure aim. The report of the gun, and the noise made 
by the fall of the wounded buffalo, astound, but do not 
drive away, the rest. In the meantime, the hunter re- 
loads his gun, and shoots again, repeating the ma- 
neuver, till five or six, and sometimes more buffalos 
have fallen, before he finds it necessary to abandon his 
place of concealment. 

“The Indians say that the buffalos live together as 
the bees, under the direction of a queen, and that when 
the queen is wounded, all the others surround and de- 
plore her.” 


He gives not a few accounts of Indian conflicts, and 
this is one -in which Blackfeet and Flatheads took 
part: “A Blackfoot warrior was taken and wounded 
while in the act of stealing a horse. The night was 
dark, and the wound had rendered him furious. He 
held his loaded gun, and threatened death to any one 
that should approach him. Peter, one of the chiefs 
already mentioned, though diminutive in size, and far 
advanced in years, felt his courage revived; he runs 
up to the enemy, and with one blow fells him to the 
ground. This done he throws himself on his knees, 
and raising his eyes toward heaven, he is reported to 
have said: ‘Great Spirit! thou knowest that I did not 
kill this Blackfoot from a desire of revenge, but be- 
cause I was forced to it; be merciful to him in the 
other world. I forgive him from the bottom of my 
heart all the evils which he has wished to inflict upon 
us, and to prove the sincerity of my words I will 
cover him with my garment.’” Much of Father De 
Smet’s time was spent among the Flatheads, and he 
writes with the utmost enthusiasm and affection of 
these brave and simple people. Of their courage and 
skill he gives an example, instancing a certain buffalo 
chase, made in the year 1841, concerning which a 
certain Flathead told the Father “of three remarkable 
hits which had distinguished him in that chase. He 
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pursued a cow, armed merely with a stone, and killed 
her by striking her, while running, between.the horng 
He afterward killed a second with his knife, and 
finished his exploits by spearing and strangling a large 
ox. The young warriors frequently. exercised them- 
selves in this manner, to show their agility, dexterj 

and strength. He who spoke looked like a Hercules”, 
To_one who understands the strength and speed of a 
buffalo, these feats seem incredible, yet we know men 
still living, who have done these very things. : 

As Father De Smet’s journeys took him over all 
the Northwest, he met almost all the. more important 
persons mentioned in the books relating to the cap 
history of the region. During the many years when he 
traveled back and forth over the prairies ever faith. 
ful to his duty, always doing good, he won the abso- 
lute confidence of the Indians with whom he came in 
contact, and was equally respected and loved by the 
white man. His work has long been over, but in the 
country where he labored he has not been forgotten, 
and among the older men, whether Indians, half-breeds 
or whites, the mention of Father De Smet still call 
forth the words of warmest affection, admiration and 
respect. 

The present work is of great value to the historian 
and to the ethnologist. It might be wished that the 
notes were a little fuller, especially in reference to the 
travels of others and matters zoological and ethno- 
logical. There are a few typographical errors, the most 
noticeable of which is on the title page, where what 
should be Athabasca is spelled Altrabasca. ’ 

Though not numerous, the illustrations of the volume 
are interesting. They are chiefly portraits of Fathers 
De Smet and reproductions of his letters. The whole 
work is a notable contribution to the history of the 
West, and editors and publishers alike deserve high 
praise for their labor on it. (Price, $15.00.) 


Grizzly Adams. 





WE are permitted to publish the following extract from‘ 


a private letter received by one of the editors—a letter 
which, like the article that called it forth, will touch a 
responsive chord in the heart of more than one of our old 
readers. It is dated Philadelphia, March 23: 

“You have given me a restless yet a happy day. When 
i opened my Forest AND STREAM this morning and lit on 


the pictures of old Grizzly Adams and Lady Washingtor,' 


with my friend Samson opposite, I simply lost the whole 
world since the early sixties, when all the hours I could 
steal from Anthon’s school I used to spend down at 
Barnum’s, lost in the fascination of mighty Samson. 

“I might have learned more about Hannibal and Julius 
Cesar and such like, if they had not been so small beside 
Grizzly Adams—greatest of men. The old man—as a 
matter of fact he was younger then in actual years than 
you and I now—used to tell me stories about bears, and 
I seriously believe that he had more influence in the 
direction of my tastes and thoughts than any other indi- 
vidual whose trail I ever crossed. I have not the least 
doubt that with some of us—those of the brotherhood— 
the “continuous” part of our germ-plasm has. come 
straight down from the days when our Stone Age ances; 
tors slept in the same bed with the cave bear. Did ‘i 
ever occur to you that we of the savage streak may be 
the product of in-breeding on cold nights? Queer things 
may have happened during the ice age, 

“Anyhow, it was Grizzly Adams and old Samson who 
brought that streak on top in me, and there it has always 
stayed, for I don’t believe there has ever been a time 
when I could get my mind wholly off the Rockies. I had 
old Adams’ book, too—long since lost—and I don’t be- 
lieve I have seen those pictures in forty years, but Lady 
Washington’s head comes back as if it were last week. 


“I owe you a debt of gratitude, and I pay it in all good’ 


wishes. Yours always sincerely, 


“ARTHUR ERWIN Brown.” » 





. The Hubbard Diary. 


THE diary of Leonidas Hubbard, which has just been 
published, is remarkable in more ways than one. When 
it is considered the circumstances under which it was 
written, it is really wonderful that it should possess such 
qualities of style. It is terse, graphic, vivid. No dull 
or unnecessary descriptions—no moralizing (or very little 
of it, and that always to the purpose)—no posing for 
effect. It is at once sincere and simple. Nothing, im 
short. could be better as a presentation of a story of 
rugged adventure. As we read our interest ‘ becomes 
almost painfully acute, and toward the close we are awed 
with the shadow of the impending tragedy. In regard to 
the latter, it may be said that the venture of Hubbard 
was certainly rash, or at least ill-planned, but it has not 
been in vain. Once again it has been demonstrated that 
what brings out men’s finest qualities is trial—suffering. 
And never were they brought out more glowingly than in 
the case of poor Hubbard. Courage. fortitude, persever-- 
ance, cheerfulness, gentleness, unselfishness, and _ lastly, 
uncomplaining resignation under a terrible load of mis- 
fortune, and affliction, these he showed like a true hero. 
Nor should we forget his gallant and devoted companions 
when adjudging praise. It were well for all leaders of 
adventure if they had such men as Wallace and Eleson 
attached to them. 

In conclusion, one is forced somehow to draw a com- 
parison between this story of the wild and the hundred 
stories of our civilized center which we read daily—the 
nobility and self-sacrifice of the one, the meanness and 
selfishness of the other. And one is tempted, then, to ask, 
which is the better influence, the city or the wild? 

New York, March 4. Francis MOoonay. 


The Starlings. 


Early in springtime, on raw and windy mornings, 
Beneath the freezing house eaves I heard the starlings sing: 





“Ah, dreary March month, is this, then, a time for building . 


wearily? 
Sad, sad, to think that the year is but begun.” 


Late in the autumn, on still and cloudless evenings, 
Among the golden reed beds I heard the starlings sing: 
“Ah, that sweet March month, when we and our mates were 
courting merrily, 
Sad, sad, to think that the year is all but done.” 
Everstey, 1848. Cartes Kincstev. 
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carrying it to the hidden nest where the bee is storing 
up food for her future progeny. 

The flowers of the Arbutus are also of decided in- 
terest to the nature student, who finds that there is a 
curious diversity in the structure of the stamens and 


The April Wild Flowers. 


No event in the whole calendar of the year is of 
more significance to the lover of the outer world than 
the finding of the first wild flower. It makes little 
difference what the species is, so that it is really a 
blossom from which we may learn that spring at last 
has come. It is the more welcome, however, when the 
flower is a familiar one, around which unconsciously 
cluster memories of other days, and fortunately, so 
regular is the sequence of the seasons, the first blos- 
som we find is likely to be one of two or three kinds 
with which we have long been familiar. 

Of these first spring flowers, the Hepatica or Liver- 
leaf is perhaps the one most likely to be found. Al- 
though i: many places it is strangely local in its distri- 


bution, \ct it is distributed over a very wide range and 
is familiar to a great number of people. It certainly 
is a ver» fitting leader for the light-footed procession 
that is to follow through the golden days of spring. 
All winter the buds have waited, with seeming im- 
patience. the word to start, and as soon as the snow 
begins t) disappear upon the southern slopes, they 
creep upward, the three large bracts that cover the 
blossom open slightly and the tender flowers unclose, 


revealing the pollen and seed-laden treasures within. 
The flowers are freely visited by various bees and flies 


which are abroad during the sunshiny hours of early 
spring. These visitors gather pollen in abundance, 
and possibly they also get a little nectar as a reward 


for their helpful work in cross-pollination—or _cross- 
breeding by the transfer of pollen from one plant to 
another 


The iation in the color of the blossoms is one 
of the most interesting things about the Hepatica. 
Some are pure white; others have a pinkish lilac hue, 
and othcrs—especially those exposed to direct sunshine 
—exhibit lovely tones of lavender and mauve. There 


seems to be little difference in these color variations in 
the two American species of Hepatica which are now 
generally recognized—the Round-lobed Liverleaf and 
the Sharp-lobed Liverleaf. 

It may be that the Bloodroot is the first wild flower 
you find. For this is one of the earliest, as it is one 








MAY FLOWER OR TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


pistils, which indicate that the plant has not yet 
reached a perfect adaptation to its conditions of life. 
He also sees in the transverse hairs found on the in- 
side of the flower-cup a device for excluding ants and 
other short-tongued insects which would be likely to 
rob the flower of its nectar without paying for the 
same by carrying pollen to other blossoms. 

On one or two occasions my first spring wild 
flower has been the beautiful little Bluets or Innocence, 
the slight and delicious fragrance of which has given 
it in some localities the fitting name of Babies’ Breath. 
It is in some sheltered corner of a pasture where the 
woods keep off the chill spring winds, and the after- 
noon sun beats down with an almost summer heat, 
that you are hkely to find these early Bluets. Some- 
times near at hand there will be an adventurous garter 
snake basking at full length in the warm sunshine, ap- 
parently very grateful for it after the long, cold months 
of hibernation. It will be several weeks later before 
the Bluets really come into their own, when they will 
tinge the hillsides with their white blossoms in a way 
to remind you of a belated snowfall. 

No consideration of the flowers of early spring would 
be adequate which did not include some reference to 
that strange plant, which we are scarcely willing to 
recognize as a flower, although it has as much right to 
that title, so far as its structure is concerned, as has 
the familiar Calla Lilly of our conservatories. I refer 
of course to the Swamp Cabbage or the Skunk Cab- 
bage. This is really the first herbaceous plant to dis- 
cover the return of spring. I have often found it in 





of the most evanescent of the spring blossoms. In 
the South it “takes the winds of March with beauty, 
while further north it comes with the April showers. 
rhe tender blossoms arise from between the folded 
leaves, bcing at first enclosed between two large sepals 
which drop off when the petals open. These flowers 
are very sensitive to: atmospheric conditions, closing at 
the slightest suggestion of dampness and _ opening 
broadly only in the clearest weather. During their 
brief existence the flowers are freely visited by small 
bees and flies, which are rewarded with pollen. These 
visits generally bring about the cross-pollination of the 
flowers because the pistils mature before the stamens 
shed their pollen. 

In a jew favored localities one may be so fortunate 
as to find for the first wild flower the beautiful little 
Snowy | rilliam or Early Wakerobin. _This, however, 
Is Not a very widespread species, occurring especially in 
the Middle Western States, where it is decidedly local 
its distribution. It grows in damp woods and along 
tiver banks, and it seems a miniature reproduction ot 
the common Large-flowered Wakerobin or White 
lrillium. It is scarcely more than six inches high, the 
pure white blossoms being held upon a short stem. 
Only once have I ever seen this flower growing wild, 
When in March a friend showed it to me along the 
bank of a small river in central Ohio. 

fo a large proportion of the people of New England 
the first pring blossom is the Mayflower or Trailing 
Arbutus. Probably no other plant in the whole coun- 
try serves to send so many people on spring pilgrim- 
“ges as this. Having interesting historical associa- 
tions, and a delightful odor which greatly enhances the 
charm oi its delicate beauty, it is not strange that, to 
the average New Englander, the Mayflower is the 
wild flower of spring. It is also of absorbing interest 
to several species of queen bumble bees which are 
abroad during the late April and the early May days, 
and which hunt persistently for the Arbutus blossoms, 
rifling them of the sweet nectar which they hold and 


WOOD ANEMONE, 


full bloom in sunny corners of bogs, where near at 
hand, beneath the shade, an abundance of ice was to 
be found. In their structure, the flowers of this plant 
are peculiar. The large, hood-like part which cor- 
responds to the white portion of the Calla Lily, is 
called the spathe; inside of it there is a rounded mass 
called the spadix. This spadix is completely covered by 
the tiny florets in which the pistils mature before the 
stamens. The pollen is shed in great abundance in the 
closed chamber of the spathe, so that it may easily be 








carried to other plants through the visits of insects, 
though there is. little likelihood of its being blown 
from plant to.plant. Certain small flies find inside the 
Cabbage blossoms shelter and warmth, consequently at 
night and in damp weather these flies seek such snug 
retreats, where they become covered with pollen, which 
they finally carry to other plants. 

Soon after the very earliest of the spring wild flowers 
have become abundant, a group of most attractive 
species begins to blossom. To a considerable extent 
these are found in different situations from each other, 
each giving to its particular habitat a charm that could 
be given by no other flower. 

One of the most widely distributed and generally 
attractive of this group of blossoms is the Wood An- 
cmone. In open groves and along the margins of 
woods and by-ways this delightful flower hangs its 
fragile blossom in the path of every breeze, and justifies 
its name Anemone, or wind flower, by the grace with 
which it swings upon its slender stalk. These flowers 
are attractive not alone to human eyes, for they are 
seen and visited by many bees and flies which collect 
pollen and apparently also nectar from the inside of 
the blossoms. In the Wood Anemone there is but a 
single flower to each plant. The perennial root stock 
is continually spreading out in all directions and send- 
ing up leaves, which eventually develop into blossom- 
bearing plants. 

The group of flowers with which the Anemone comes 
into blossom appear when most of the trees are push- 
ing their buds out into leaves. Dr. Van Dyke has well 
expressed this time of blooming in these well-known 
lines: , 

“The flocks of young Anemones 
Are dancing round the budding trees.” 


The Rue Anemone, which was lately graced with the 
delightful scientific name Anemonella, is found over 
much the same range as the Wood Anemone, and in 
much the same situations. It is at once known on ac- 
count of having several blossoms on each plant. These 
blossoms individually are smaller than those of the 
other sort. The main leaves are compound, and arise 
directly from the roots, which are small tubers that 
look like miniature sweet potatoes. In this respect the 





MARSH MARIGOLD. 


Rue Anemone differs from a somewhat similar plant 
found in the Middle Western States and called the 
False Rue Anemone. In this latter sort the roots are 
fibrous, and the flowers are somewhat larger. 

In open groves and along the margins of the deeper 
woods, especially if the soil is somewhat moist, one 
should Jook for that most delightful of wild flowers, the 
Spring Beauty. Although there are two species of 
these plants, called, rather unfortunately, the Carolina 
Spring Beauty and the Virginia Spring Beauty, they 
are curiously local in their distribution. Where found 
at all, they are gencrally abundant, and their range ex- 
tends throughout the eastern United States. But it is 
only here and there in many of these States that they 
occur. 

Along the margins of streams, and in fields from 
which the forest has recently been cleared, one may 
often find the tender grace of the Yellow Trout Lily 
or Adder’s Tongue or Dog’s Tooth Violet, as the 
flower is variously called. In every part this plant 
is full of grace and beauty. The smooth and shining 
leaves, the slender stem, the bell-like blossom, the 
color of both leaf and flower, all combine to form a 
picture of exceeding charm. To one who has felt the 
fascination of this blossom, it always brings a new 
delight as season after season it springs up in its ac- 
customed places at that turn of the year which is fullest 
of hope and inspiration. 

The Anemones, the Spring Beauties, and the Trout 
Lilies appeal to one both in groups and as individuals, 
but the Marsh Marigolds, which come into bloom 
about the same time, make their appeal through the 
decorative effect of broad masses. As individuals, they 
lack the grace and charm of their upland sisters, but 
by the very virtue of their brilliant coloring, and their 
somewhat coarse structure they are able to adorn ine 
landscape more effectively than any other spring flowers. 
There are two situations in which the Marsh Marigolds 
are especially effective: one is when they outline the 
course of a shallow meadow stream, appearing as a 
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YELLOW ADDER’S TONGUE. 


broad yellow ribbon upon the greening grass; the 
other is a picture in the woods seen when in the midst 
of a growth of sombre pines one comes upon a glade 
sparsely interspersed with alder, with broad-leafed 
grasses, and sedges, furnishing a charming canvas upon 
which nature has painted the golden glory of the mari- 
gold blossoms that stand more erect and on longer 
stems than in the open fields. 

The flowers, thus so briefly and inadequately con- 
sidered, are perhaps the most beautiful of the April 
wild flowers, but they are by no means the only ones to 


. be found by those so fortunate as to study the calendar 


of the fields and woods at this delightful season. We 
see in the outer world the things which are in our 
minds, and when we go afield in search of flowers, 
every by-path will yield us new discoveries. 

CLARENCE M. WEED. 





Three Apparently New Mammals. 


In the proceedings of the Biological Society of Wash- 
ington, Dr. D. G. Elliott has described three mammals 
from the extreme northwest which he regards as new. 
These are a great timber wolf very large and black and 
with certain skull characters regarded as of specific im- 
portance. This form is called Canis pambasileus, mean- 
ing monarch of all. From the Queen Charlotte’s Island 
is described a new otter, a large and powerful animal, 
and from the upper waters of the Sushitna River in the 
Mt, McKinley region of Alaska, a wolverine, noticeable 
for its dark color, and especially for the dark head, which 
is found in all of six specimens which Dr. Elliott has. 
There are also skull characters which distinguish this 
from the eastern form. 


| GANIE 


A Reminiscence of the Rockies. 


In the fall of 1896 I decided upon taking a hunting 
trip to the White River country in Colorado. At that 
time the White River country was well supplied with 
game and might almost be considered a sportsman’s 
paradise, or, as an Indian described it to me, like the 
“happy hunting grounds.” Deer were very plentiful, 
and around Hayden and in California Park antelope 
were quite numerous, although very shy. Bull elk oc- 
casionally adorned the landscape with their imposing 
presence and splendid spread of antlers. The cougar 
might occasionally be heard, although never seen unless 
hunted with dogs. Old “Silver Tip” frequented the 
neighborhood, but had a way of making his great 
bulky form vanish like some apparition; his depreda- 
tions, where he had mangled the carcass of some other 
animal or disturbed the habitations of a lot of small fry 
under a rotten log, furnished evidence of his presence. 
There was enough large game in the country to give some 
idea of what it was one time when the red-skin was 
the undisputed proprietor of the soil. 

I had secured through correspondence the services 
of a guide who had been well recommended. Having 
heard considerably about the cowboy, my curiosity had 
been somewhat excited, and I desired to form a better 
acquaintance from actual experience. The West was 
then to my mind a geographical area, possessing a 
certain wildness and wooliness, which my imagination 

ictured to me. The rapid trend of events makes a 

k describing its general conditions seem behind the 
times almost as soon as it is published. Much of what 
I had read and heard, however, seemed to me like a 
fairy tale in the face of actual experience, although, 
allowing for exaggeration, it had back of it all a 
foundation of facts. Every time I have visited the 
West, I have noticed the rapid progress of change. 


Our Diminishing Game. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 24—Editor Forest, and Stream: 
Mr. L. R. Nelson, writing from Winchester, N. H., under 
date of February 13, as published in Forest AND STREAM 
of February 18, page 136, takes exception to the state- 
ment that the depletion of game and other birds is charge- 
able to the depredations of foxes. I agree with him. 
While foxes, hawks, etc., make inroads on the feathered 
tribe, it is nothing more than the equation of the laws of 
nature which has existed since the beginning. 

The cause of the decrease of quail and other game is 
the increased demand. of the people, which demand has 
not been met by a corresponding increase in the supply. 
It cannot but end in one result if so continued—extinction. 

This general increased consumption has made it profit- 
able for the market-hunter to make gunning and hunting 
a special calling. ‘The market-hunter does not depend 
altogether on his gun—even though it be a “pump”—for 
results, but uses other means to capture game, such as 
nets, dead-falls, and other devices. As long as the de- 


mand for game continues, just so long will the hunter 
find means to procure it, notwithstanding the several 
State laws. 

In going into a restaurant some years ago to order . 


game out of season was not thought of; but now, with 
cold storage facilities, you expect any. kind of game in 
any season, and are seldom disappointed. The: people 
have been educated to a taste for game, and it is unlikely 
that it will diminish. 

This increased consumption ‘without adequate restcck- 
ing is the real cause of the depletion of game of all 
kinds. Under this great demand it cannot be expected 
that the supply_will continue unless some effective action 
is taken not only to protect the game as it exists, in 
proper seasons, but to propagate the different species 
under responsible societies or State commissions. An- 
other reason forsthe growing scarcity of game is the in- 
creased number of: Sportsmen. 

The main questi@n, however, is how can the general 
public be gratified in its tastes and at the same time give 
the sportsman his pleasure. 

One suggestion. is, breed and raise birds for market. 
Possibly when tnderstood this could be made a profitable 
enterprise; this*wOuld leave the game at large for the 
sportsman. If some such plan was carried out on a large 
scale it would have a tendency to put the market-hunter 
out of the business; when, from self-protection, he would 
seek new fields for his livelihood. 

Small enterprises, while commendable, will not result in 
the continued supply of game. It must be an_all-together 
pull, and pull hard. SUBSCRIBER. 

[As has frequently been pointed out in Forest AND 
STREAM, game birds can perfectly well be domesticated, 
and will be when the right man sees in it a profitable busi- 
ness. On the other hand, when domesticated, there is no 
reason for supposing that they will be any more popular 
for food than chickens, turkeys, tame ducks or guinea 
fowls are to-day. If the game bird has anything specially 
to recommend it in respect to flavor, that flavor comes 
from the food it eats and the varied life that it leads. A 
partridge shut up in a barnyard and fed corn all its days 
would be ne better than any other barnyard fowl. 

If our correspondent will turn back to Forest AnD 
StrEAM of May 7, 1904, he will read there an account of 
“A New Game Bird” which is likely to fill the wants of 
hotel and restaurant keepers so soon as they learn of its 
excellence. Meantime we here in America would do well 
te follow the example of those friends of ours on the 
other side of the water, whom we are fond of calling 
“slow Englishmen,” and learn the art of breeding grouse, 
partridges, pheasantsand wild ducks for shooting purposes.] 


During my first hunting experience I noticed that the 
typical bad man, of whom I had heard so much, with 
his rough and ready manner, accoutred with dangerous 
weapons, his social position established by the size of 
his private grave-yard, was wanting. The facetious 
desperado, who had a pleasant way of requesting the 
“tenderfoot” to dance while he marked time with his 
six-shooter, was “non est.” An unappreciative com- 
munity had organized from time to time a few “neck- 
tie parties,” and the experience of such gentlemen has 
since become interesting themes for romance. The 


large settled communities of course had the same: 


cosmopolitan air and character that one finds in the 
East. There was, nevertheless, something in the social 
atmosphere which impressed you with the feeling that 
everything was very different. The cowboy, of whom 
I. had heard so much, I learned to recognize as gen- 
erally a very quiet, civil person; never going out of 


‘his*way to do extraordinary things nor to make him- 


self conspicuous. A man of few words and not in- 
clined to familiarity, he is essentially a man of action, 
and wants to take a short cut to accomplish his pur- 
pose. If-any one should conclude that his reserve and 
his reticence were the result of mental torpor, he would 
make a great mistake. Apparently taking little in- 
terest in a new acquaintance and seeming to lack ordi- 
nary curiosity, I find that he is, notwithstanding, a 
very close observer and has a quiet way of extracting 
information without appearing eager to do so. 


My guide engaged to meet me at Buford, Colo. 
Being unacquainted with the locality, I wrote to ob- 
tain information about the nearest railroad station. I 
was informed that Rifle was the proper station to 
stop at. When I arrived at Rifle, I inquired about 
the best way to get to Buford, and was informed, to my 
surprise, that I had a journey by wagon of sixty miles 
to make. This was my first experience with the mag- 


THE SWAMP CABBAGE, 


Coloring of Ducks. 


Cuicaco, March 19.—During the present shooting 
season two ducks of unusual color markings have come 
under my observation. One of these was a drake mallard, 
apparently all drake markings with these exceptions: 
There were no curled feathers at juncture of back and 
tail feathers. The breast plumage was that of a hen 
mallard. 

The other duck would be taken for a ring-bill drake, 
but the superficial breast plumage is the rich golden 
brown or red of the robin. Beneath the breast feathers 
are white. I would like to ask if these anomalies are at 
all common. C. H. Keocu. 


[Without seeing the specimen we should have to con- 
jecture what the birds were. The first may have been 
an ordinary male mallard that was late in changing from 
the summer to the winter plumage. As to the second, 
we would not hazard.a guess. The fact that the males of 
many species of ducks assume for a brief period in sum- 
mer a plumage much like that of the females—though 
generally known to naturalists—does not as yet appear to 
be understood by gunners at large. Nevertheless it is ex- 
plained with some detail in Grinnell’s “American Duck 
Shooting,” p. 82. This change of plumage usually begins 
late in June or early in July,-and by the end of Septem- 
ber the winter plumage has been resumed. It would be 
interesting to know at what season our correspondent 
secured the mallard above referred to.] 





nificent distances of the West. The result was that 
I misgaged the time of meeting my guide by an er 
tire day. When I arrived at my destination on the 
evening of the next day, my guide, whom I saw for 
the first time, rode up on a mustang, seated in a big 
Mexican saddle. With an easy air as though we had 
been acquainted all our lives, he expressed his pleasure 
at meeting me and advised all necessary arrangements 
for the morrow’s start on our hunt back in the 
mountains. It is interesting to notice how quick and 
skillfully an experienced man can pack a lot of horses, 
apportioning the loads with great fairness and balanc- 
ing the dead weight, so that it will ride easily on the 
backs of the not overwilling animals. Packing seems 
easy, and if you want to know how easy it is, try tt 
and after you have ridden a mile or so, perhaps, some 
critical beast will begin to subject your work to 4 
severe test by “bucking.” To express the state of 
your feelings when this happens would be impossible, 
unless your sympathetic guide, who is generally af 
expert in swearing, can help you out. 

The first day’s journey was a rather long and tedious 
one, a large part of it through monotonous stretches 
of sage brush. When at length the timber was reached, 
the change was most aggreeable. We arrived at Our 
destination without a mishap, unless having my legs 
squeezed between the horse and a tree a couple of 
times could be considered as such. Although my guide 
knew his business as a guide, I could not recommen 
him as a first-rate cook. His efforts at making brea 
proved a flat failure, and we had to do without the staff of 
life. The canned provisions, which required ractically 
no skill in their preparation, made the inefficiency of 
the cooking less apparent. The camp being pitched i 

well timbered and picturesque spot, we spent 
rest of the afternoon in arranging everything 
laying our plans for the next day. The waning su 
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. s spread comfortably around a big camp-fire, 
Hight ose ies genial glow far into the dark recesses 
mi the gloomy forest. When a great heap of burning 
f ots had sunk into a bed of smouldering ashes and 
Ie rising wind murmuring through the pines gave 
: ee of an approaching storm, I concluded to crawl 
je the bedding and sleep. The hard frozen ground 
es as comfortable as a spring mattress, but I had 
= et used to it, and was sleeping soundly, when I 
= oe wakened in the morning by the cheerful voice of 
4 guide, who called out, “Breakfast!” as if he were 
mmoning all the guests of a boarding house to a 
. When I crawled out of my sleeping bag into 


Se ailly atmosphere, I found the guide doing the 
y he in his stocking feet. A few dashes of ice-cold 


water from the stream hardby drove away all feeling 
of drowisness and made me conscious of the fact 
that I had an appetite. After breakfast, without wait- 
ing to clean up, for the morning was-already advanced, 
we started out in search of game. On coming to the 
edge of the timber, where the country opened up into 
one of the little parks, which we frequently found in 
that locality, 1 saw the tall form of my guide slowly 
stoop behind some bushes, while, at the same time, he 
motioned me to be cautious. I soon saw what had 
arrested his attention. A magnificent blacktail deer, 
with a fine set of antlers, stood out in full view not 
more than a hundred yards away. There were a half 
a dozen does nearby, but they did not interest me. I 


brought “id meat in the pot” to my shoulders, for 
that is what my guide had christened my .45-90, and 
after taking deliberate aim, fired. Which was the most 


astonished, the buck, or myself, I could not say. He 


stood pericctly motionless, like an image in bronze. 
I had evidently missed him. A second shot fared the 
same; then the whole bunch of deer began to scamper 


off unharmed by any of the shots I had fired at the 
buck. I could not account for the bad marksmanship, 


for I knew that_I did not have the buck fever. The 
guide said that I had killed one of the deer, which I 
disputed, until he pointed to a dying animal lying in 


a dense thicket just to the rear of the deer that had 


served as my target. I had not even seen it, until it 
was pointed out to me after I had shot it. After mak- 
ing several) experiments with the rifle withbdut satis- 


factory results, 1 found that the sight had been knocked 


out of place. I then handed the rifle over to the guide 
without correcting the error and requested him to let 
me see how a cowboy could shoot. With evident pride 
in his sk for he was a good shot, he brought the 
gun to his shoulder, but he did as badly as any tender- 
foot could have done. 

In the meantime, the air was full of sounds more 
terrible than the report of the rifle. Any one who 
has heard 2 cowboy swear when he is really in earnest 
can understand what I mean. 

At last it occurred to him that the sights might be 


out of order, and when he examined them and dis- 
covered the trouble, he looked at me, and seeing my 
complacent smile, the whole truth dawned upon him. 
We both laughed heartily at our mutual discomfiture 


and pledged each other’s health from the flask to cele- 
brate the occasion. 

I returned to the camp without a trophy to com- 
memorate my first success in killing deer, although I 
secured an abundant supply of meat. 

The next day we covered considerable ground on 


horseback, without success. a had, however, an in- 
teresting experience in climbing a mountain known as 
Old Sleepy Cap, sometimes called the Razor Back, on 


account oi its peculiar formation at the summit. The 
ascent of this mountain was not particularly easy, on 
account of its abrupt elevation, although the height 
above the surrounding country was not great. The 
formation at the summit which gave the unpoetical 


name of Razor Back to the mass, consisted of a long 
narrow ridge not more than eighteen inches to two 


feet in width, bristling with sharp projections of rock 
of quite uniform height extending nearly its entire 
length of about ninety yards. At each end it broadens 


out in a space conveniently large for a temporary rest- 


ing place. After satisfying my curiosity, I suggested 
a descent into the valley, where the cool atmosphere 
would afford a welcome relief from the blazing rays 
of the sun. Much to my surprise the guide informed 
me that the ascent was much easier at the point we 
came up than the descent, unless I wished to reach the 
bottom 11 a fashion that would imperil my neck. 


After discussing the matter with him a few moments 


and carejully studying the position, I came to the 
conclusion that he was right. We observed that at 
the other end, we could find an easy way to descend. 
That meant a rather long and disagreeable walk on 


the serrated ridge, attended with considerable danger, 
or a still more unpleasant experience if I should at- 
tempt to crawl on hands and knees for greater safety. 
Like a couple of tomcat serenaders promenading on 


the top of a brick wall liberally strewn with broken 
bottles, we crawled to the far end of the ridge where, 
with some difficulty, we descended. We returned to 
camp with no better luck than securing a snowshoe 


rabbit, which I shot through the head. 
_ For some days I conscientiously hunted but found 
It difficult to come close enough to get a good shot 


at deer. I saw quite a number bounding away far 
out of range, often stopping at a safe distance to see 
what was to happen next. For lack of better sport, 


I occasionally practiced on the “fool grouse”—a bird 
Very similar in appearance to our eastern partridge, 
but about the tamest game I have ever shot. I could 
generally have three trials at one before it would move. 


I would pace off the proper space, and then aim at 
the head. The flesh was not particularly delicate, and 
weuld certainly not please the palate of an epicure. 
One day as I was traveling in a blinding snow flurry 
I came to a precipice thickly fringed with under- 


growth and small trees. Impelled by curiosity, I got 
off my horse and went near the edge to get a view 
ot the country below. The waving tops of the pincs 
beneath were barely visible, the force of the wind com- 
ing throngh the great long valley at my feet, sounded 
like the hollow roar of the ocean. As I stood upon 


the cliff, gratifying my fancy with the weird and 
strange impressions the surroundings made upon me, 


the storm began to abate, and through the diminishing 
fall cf snow the sun gradually diffused its light, and 
presently the atmosphere cleared up, and the entire 
landscape was revealed to view as though a great white 
sheet concealing nature’s panorama had been pulled 
aside. On a ledge jutting out from the base of the 
precipice about two hundred feet below, I observed the 
shapely form of a deer with a fawn lying on the rock 
alongside of it. As far as the eye could distinguish, 
a great forest of aspen with white trunks and branches 
sparsely decorated with yellow leaves, filled the valley. 
Dense masses of pines which completely covered the 
steep mountain sides, except where the ragged pro- 
jections broke through, formed a dark setting to the 
brilliant landscape which lay between. My reverie was 
finally broken by a voice nearby: “Well, pardner, it’s 
pretty late, and we are a long way from camp.” Travel- 
ing in that rough country after dark is not attractive 
to one who is not looking for trouble. So I mounted 
my horse and began to occupy myself with observing 
game signs and incidentally thought of the camp-fire 
and kettle. 

It is interesting to notice how strangely the element 
of luck will enter into a sportsman’s experience. One 
day, after hunting faithfully from early dawn until 
evening without success, I concluded to vary the mo- 
notony by shooting at a mark. I had not been en- 
gaged in that pastime very long before my attention 
was arrested by hearing something crashing through 
the brush at the foot of the hill where I stood, and 
presently I saw a fine blacktail buck come bounding 
up the slope directly toward me, accompanied by a 
doe. My rifle was just ready to bring up to my 
shoulder, but I remained motionless in plain view, wait- 
ing for the game to come within easy range. A more 
picturesque sight than that blacktail, easily and grace- 
fully clearing the fallen timbers, I have rarely s_en. 
My eagerness did not interfere with my sizing up the 
well-proportioned and beautifully poised antlers, which 
I regarded as already mine. On raising my rifle to 
shoot, although the action was quite deliberate, it was 
immediately noticed. The deer changed its course 
when not over forty yards away, exposing its broad 
flank to my aim. It ran some distance after 
I fired, clearing with ease the trunk cf a 
large fallen tree, and giving me no little concern for 
a few moments. Following his tracks, I soon came 
to the lifeless remains. It was indeed a finé specimer, 
weighing perhaps two hundred and fifty pounds, in good 
condition and with a perfect set of antlers. 

I had often heard of the remarkably acute senses 
of wild animals; the timidity and keeness of deer are 
proverbial, and yet here was an instance which seemed 
to belie all former stories and past experience. Stand- 
ing in plain view while firing at a mark, the buck ran 
directly toward me. You would naturally suppose 
that the noise of the shooting would have driven the 
animal away from me. My theory about the oc- 
currence is, that when the report of the rifle is first 
heard, the tendency is for a wild animal to become 
alarmed and run in the opposite direction, but presently, 
when it catches the echo, the. real direction of the 
sound is misconceived, and it will then run in the 
direction of the firing. Other sportsmen have agreed 
with me in this view, and there is no doubt that deer 
and other. wild animals can tell the direction of sound, 
and consequently, when one becomes alarmed by the 
shooting and runs toward the place where the sports- 
man is located, it is not the ear, but the judgment 
that is at fault. A wild animal can have no idea of 
what an echo is, but undoubtedly imagines that it is 
an entirely different sound, and being last heard de- 
termines its final course. This, however, does not ex- 
plain the action of the deer in running directly to- 
ward me when I was in plain view. All sportsmen soon 
learn to recognize the fact that animals, although keen 
of sight, are not very discriminating. Birds, as well 
as wild animals, will frequently continue their course 
when it lies in the direction of a human being, pro- 
vided there is no perceptible movement to attract their 
attention. Any kind of motion is immediately noticed, 
particularly if it is at all sudden. Stationary objects 
are not apt to attract much attention unless there is 
something very strange in their appearance, especially 
if the coloring does not harmonize with the general 
surroundings and happens to be different from what 
is ordinarily seen. Animals use their faculties in a 
very mechanical way, and this observation is more 
true of sight than of any other sense. I have seen a 
pack of dogs which had followed a bobcat’s tracks 
to a tree where they supposed it had taken refuge, bay- 
ing and standing guard, while it was perfectly evident 
to any one who was not blind, that the cat had escaped. 
The sense of smell had directed the dogs to the spot, 
and relying upon the information received in that way, 
they failed to avail themselves of the intelligence they 
might have derived from another source. I have no 
doubt that the sight of dogs is particularly keen, but 
they rely almost entirely upon the sense of smell. 
When the mind is greatly absorbed in one direction it 
is for the time being far less observant or attentive 
in other ways. A human being depends mostly upon 
the sight, and next upon hearing; the sense of smell 
is the least used of any of the senses. Among animals, 
with few exceptions, smell is the principal sense, and 
all the others are little used in comparison, although 
very acute. 


Having secured a good deer trophy, I next turned 
my thoughts to a different kind of hunting and con- 
cluded that antelope would afford a pleasing variety, 
both as a prize and in the method of hunting. 

The next day the outfit was got in readiness, and 
we started for a place called Hayden, located in Cali- 
fornia Park. The sun had melted the snow, and the 
journey was hot and dusty. Traveling over the steep 
mountain trails, the guide gave me the lead, while he 
rode at the rear of the pack horses strung out in single 
file, and made use of all the arts of persuasion to keep 
them going; frequently leaning down to pick up a 
rock or a stick to hurl at some “~tnery” beast that 
would turn a deaf ear to the appeal, “wake up and 
pay for your bedding.” Speeches in true cowboy style, 
with plenty of rhetorical flourishes, were delivered al- 
most without intermission, when the traveling was par- 


ticularly difficult. After leaving the timber, we had a 
tedious journey through long stretches of sage brush, 
The land where the sage brush abounds seems desolate 
and forsaken, and would impress the casual observer 
as perfectly worthless. While reflecting upon the for- 
bidding aspect of the country, I wondered if this land 
could be rendered productive upon the arrival of that 
era “when the desert would blossom as the rose.” I 
discovered an answer to my question ere long, when 
my sight was gladdened by a neat little ranch located 
near a stream with about two acres of ground irrigated 
and under cultivation. If it had been an oasis in a 
desert, the contrast could not have been more strik- 
ing. A great stack of alfafa grass stood near the ranch, 
exposing a cut in its side which revealed the interior 
perfectly green. At first I thought that the grass had 
not been properly cured, but I learned afterward that 
the alfafa contains so much nutriment that it remains 
green a long time after it has been cured and stacked. 
There were quite a number of fruit trees of small size 
so laden with fruit that the branches had to be propped. 
All that is needed to make the soil productive, is to 
clear off the sage brush and irrigate. 

We camped that night by a stream in a clump of 
aspen trees, many of which, although dead, were still 
standing. The aspen when dead becomes exceedingly 
dry and light, and makes a very hot and bright fire, 
but quickly burns out, leaving a small quantity of ashes 
to the amount of wood consumed. After the evening 
meal, we piled the dead aspen wood upon the fire 
until it formed a heap nearly as high as our heads. 
The flames shot well into the air and lighted up the 
landscape for a considerable distance. Listening to 
the guide spinning his yarns as we lay by the cheerful 
blaze, the time slipped by rapidly. It may not be out 
of place to relate one of the stories my guide told 
me, as a sample of the kind of intellectual treat they 
furnished. He numbered among his acquaintances a 
telegraph operator at a place called Red Wing on the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. The operator had 
taught him just a smattering of telegraphy, and the 
sequel will prove the truth of the saying, “that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The operator was 
on very friendly terms with a young lady in the same 
employment at a station not many miles away, and 
when business was slack they freely corresponded in 
complimentary and sometimes sentimental messages, 
until at length their feelings toward each other had 
deepened into something more than friendship. One 
day the guide dropped into the office, and while he 
was there, the operator had to leave for a short space 
on other business. During his absence a message came 
over the wire of the usual sentimental kind. The 
“chargé d’affaires” did not recognize the sender nor 
understand the message, but being possessed of ready 
wit and unlimited assurance, he immediately sent back 
a reply characterized by brevity, force and spiciness. 
When the regular operator returned and endeavored to 
resume the téte-a-tete he could get no response, nor 
was further communication continued, except in the 
ordinary course of business. An effort to obtain an 
explanation received no notice, as he was supposed 
to be the guilty party and naturally would understand 
the cause of the trouble well enough without it. While 
the operator was pouring out the burden of his 
troubled soul to the guide a few days after, a suspicion 
flashed across the mind of the latter that perhaps the 
fragrant message he had sent at random might have 
been the cause of the misunderstanding. He so in- 
formed the operator and matters were finally satis- 
factorily explained and the former friendly relations 
restored. 

When California Park was at length reached, we 
found the country very hilly but open. There were 
quite a number of antelope in that locality, but it was 
almost impossible to get a good shot at one. The 
atmosphere is so deceptive that it is very difficult to 
gauge the distance. I made a good many line shots 
which were quite accurate but were frequently too high 
or too low. It was some time before I could forma 
correct idea of the distance. I believe it is best for 
any one shooting in a strange country where distances 
are deceptive, to ask information of the guide so that 
he may be able to sight his rifle at the right elevations. 
In an open country, where the atmosphere is rarefied 
and objects are seen very distinctly, it is easy to under- 
estimate the range of your mark; while in the timber, 
particularly if it is fairly dense, the tendency is to 
over-estimate and consequently shoot too high. After 
a couple of days, I at last succeeded in bagging an 
antelope and tried to run down on horseback another 
one that I had creased, but it managed to escape. . It 
would frequently stop and look back while being 
pursued. Once I checked my horse and waited. The 
antelope stood still and watched me at a safe distance. 
I observed that it grew no weaker from the loss of 
blood, and when I resumed the chase I became con- 
vinced that it was probably more than a match in 
speed for my jaded horse. I did not seem to gain on 
it, and the horse was showing great distress under the 
strain. I had not the heart to apply the stimulus to 
make him quicken his pace as the guide did to his 
horse, fairly raking his sides from the shoulders down 
with the great Mexican spurs until they were red with 
blood. 

My experience in hunting antelope convinces me that 
a sportsman earns about every trophy he gets. No 
man can be a sluggard and succeed in hunting. this 
kind of game. With senses as acute as any wild animals 
possess, they live in an open country where every object 
is visible except for the slight concealment offered by 
the sage brush, or some depression of the ground. 
The antelope have one stupid habit—very remarkable 
on account of its keenness in other respects. They 
will almost always follow their leader strung out in 
single file, notwithstanding that in doing so the end 
of the line may come close to a hunter in pursuit who 
is cutting across their course. When the line is 
strung out a considerable length and the mounted 
hunter is not more than a few hundred yards away and 
is riding at right angles to the course that the antelope 
are pursuing, it can readily be seen that the last of 
the herd will have allowed the pursuer to gain consider- 
able distance. There has been a good deal of discus- 
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sion in regard to the possibility of running uneings 
down by mounted sportsmen, The stratagem usually 
employed is to surround a bunch of antelope by making 
a wide circle sufficiently large to avoid giving im- 
mediate alarm to the herd. Several men begin the 
chase by riding toward them from several widely sepa- 
rated points and driving the herd in the direction of 
another group of hunters, who are concealed from sight 
in some depression of the ground. When the herd 
reach the point where the other hunters are con- 
cealed, they are pursued by men on fresh mounts. 
Sometimes the herd is scattered and some stray con- 
fused animal will try to rejoin the others, and in doing 
so will run straight in the direction of his comrades, 
quite regardless of the closeness of his pursuers. I 
saw one lone distracted animal trying to rejoin the 
herd come within sixty yards of a dismounted hunter, 
whe tried to get a shot at it but was prevented by his 
horse straying in front of him and moving in such a 
way that his aim was cut off until the antelope had 
considerably increased the distance, and then escaped 
the shots fired at it. I was then treated to one of those 
scenes when a cowboy at his very best is giving ex- 
pression to the state of his feelings. 

My time being limited, I was compelled to cut my 
antelope hunt short without having secured a suitable 
trophy, although I had plenty of hard riding and ex- 
citement. On the return trip, as the guide and myself 
sat by the camp-fire, a cowboy joined us who became 
quite companionable and gave us all the news after 
his mind had been sufficiently stimulated by several 
generous pulls at the flask. It appeared that a couple 
of days previously an attempt had been made one night 
to rob the bank at Meeker. Before the robbers could 
accomplish their purpose the citizens “got on” to what 
was taking place and quietly surrounded the building. 
When the men came out they were shot down and 
killed; the ends of justice were thereby satisfied with- 
out the proverbial “law’s delay.” The cowboy then told 
me of another bank in which he was a depositor, which 
had been robbed not long before by one of its officers, 
who had gotten off with a considerable sum. I asked 
him what the liabilities were. The word staggered him. 
Although I recognized that he was a man of resources, 
yet I felt sure that I had “stumped him” and felt sorry 
for it. He stared vacantly at the fire a few moments 
and slowly shifted a quid from one side of his mouth 
to the other and sent a long, yellow stream into the 
center of the blaze, which I thought for a moment 
would extinguish it; at length he replied in a leisurely 
way: “Wal, pardner, the liabilities are—if they catch 
him they will hang him.” 

Two days afterward I took leave of my guide; I 
felt as I clasped his great strong hand that the com- 
pression came as much from the heart as the muscles. 
I soon found myself again in civilized surroundings. 
A barber’s skill, a warm bath and conventional attire, 
had already wrought a wonderful transformation. As 
I sat in a comfortable seat and looked out of the car 
window, observing the strange and beautiful scenery, 
so continually changing with the rapid movement of 
the train, every hour covering a greater distance than 
I could travel with a pack outfit in a day, I felt how 
much easier it was to take it all in this way; no fractious 
horse to control; free from the burning sun, which 
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would often shoot down its rays upon one like the 
heat waves from a furnace, and while in the midst of 
this ordeal, the climate would sometimes suddenly 
change with the clouds gathering in the sky and a cold 
wave, perhaps accompanied by a snow storm, would fol- 
low. hen I reflect upon my experience in after years, 
the scenery I observed so rapidly, and with no effort re- 
appears to my mind like a blurred photograph as com- 
pared to what I saw while traveling with the pack out- 
fit. The charm of natural scenery grows upon one 
by degrees; whoever thinks that the charm wanes when 
the novelty has worn off is not a true admirer of 
nature. 

Whatever opinion one may entertain of the fore- 
going statement, it is very certain that the sportsman 
cannot gratify his favorite desire and consult his ease 
in all respects. A royal sportsman may afford the 
luxury of having a force of game keepers drive wild 
beasts within range of his rifle, and imagine that he is 
enjoying the real thing. The average man has no 
such opportunity, and I believe has no reason to regret 
it. The best hunting sections of the country are re- 
mote from settlements, and are generally somewhat 
difficult of access. Game is by no means so plentiful 
now as it was when the country was being opened to 
civilizing influence by the introduction of railroads. It 
is no longer possible for a wealthy man, who likes 
sport without inconvenience and hardship, to have his 
parlor car side-tracked, and to make it a headquarters 
while enjoying the pastime. One is compelled to rough 
it to some extent to obtain success in hunting big 
game at the present time. But after all is that an 
objection? Does it not put a keen edge on the sports- 
man’s desire? Those hunting incidents which have 
given me the greatest trouble and exercised my skill 
the most are the ones I recall with greatest pleasure. 


F. R. 





Sport in New South Wales. 


New York, March 29.—Mr. H. E. Brock, Mr. I. Brock, 
of Lawrenny, Hamilton, Tasmania, and Mr, Edward C. 
Officer, of Kallara, New South Wales, were callers at the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 312 Broadway, 
this week, and were shown over the various lines of 
sporting rifles made by them, with which they were very 
familiar, as they have used the guns made by the com- 
pany in their own hunting for many years. 

They are largely interested in sheep raising, Mr. Officer 
partly controlling a sheep run of over 1,000,000 acres in 
New South Wales. They are now on their return to 
Australia, after a trip around the world lasting over a 
year, and say they are more than delighted with what 
they have seen thus far in the United States, and will 
visit Niagara Falls, the Grand Cafion of the Colorado in 
Arizona, Los Angeles and other points in California, and 
sail for Sydney on the 27th of April. 

They are very enthusiastic sportsmen, and the Messrs. 
Brock told of the stocking of the streams of Tasmania 
with the rainbow trout of the far West, and reported that 
the fish are doing well there and bid fair to outrival the 
American fish in their new habitat. They have multiplied 
beyond expectations, and will furnish the finest sport for 
the present and future generations of Tasmanian devotees 


of fishing of any species they have had the pelasure of 
playing up to the present time. 

In sport with a shotgun the sportsmen of New Soup, 
Wales will sometimes make a very mixed bag. arrots 
are plentiful and difficult to shoot, as they fly high and 
swift, and it is very hard to stalk them, and the best Way 
is to remain under the trees where they have been, 
sooner or later they will return. After bagging a fey 
parrots, one can try for a wallaby, and may get a sho 
while looking for one at a dingo or wild dog, and then 
may run across a bear. Hares abound and are a pest in 
many places. The kangaroo-rat, wombat, opossum, flying 
fox, platy-pus and wild horses are also found in the 
mountain districts. 

In bird land the bronze wing pigeon, wonga wonga 
lowry, plover, magpie, cockatoo, kingfisher, gill bird ang 
laughing jackass are seen and heard on every hand amid 
a scenic picture that once seen will never be forgoiten, 


Legislation at Albany. 


aa April 1.—The following game bills have just been intro. 
uced: 

Senator Raines’ (Int. No. 796), relative to the marine ‘isheries 
of the State. It takes their supervision from the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission, and places it in the hands of th« super. 
intendent of marine fisheries, who for the next four years shall 
be the present superintendent of shell fisheries. This official shajj 
have his office in Manhattan or Brooklyn, and may appoint 
various assistants and protectors. His term of office is to be 
four years, and his compensation $5,000 a year and expenses. The 
proposed act contains extensive provisions for the protection of 
fish and shell fish. 

Assemblyman Knapp’s (Int. No. 1365), providing a new section 
to be known as 47a, to provide that no transportation c /mpany 
or person shall transport into this State any fish- caught in that 
= of Lake Champlain known as Missisquoi Bay, lying in the 

rovince of Quebec, oa the Richelieu River, which is the outlet 
of the lake, at any time. A violation of the act is made a mis. 
demeanor. 

Senator Burr’s (Int. No. 843), relative to duck shooting on Long 
Island, so as to permit the shooting of wildfowl on Long Island 
on Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, from March 1 to April 
15, both inclusive. 

The Assembly Committee on Fish and Game has reported the 
following bills: 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1076), relative to fishing in 
Jamaica Bay and adjacent waters. 

: oy Reeve’s (Int. No, 1079), relative to the use of nets 
in Coney Island Creek. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1078), relative to the powers of 
game protectors. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1076), relative to grouse and 
woodcock not being sold. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1075), relative to penalties. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading these bil!s: 

Assemblyman Coutant’s (Int. No. 1295), in relation to herring 
nets in the Hudson and Delaware rivers. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1077), relative to the close 
season on woodcock. : 

Assemblyman Reeve’s (Int. No. 1074), relative to grouse and 
woodcock not being sold. 

_ Assemblyman Cunningham’s (Int. No. 599), relative t 
ing fish in Ulster county. 

Assemblyman Allen’s (Int. No. 1206), relative to the close sea- 
son for trout in Cayuga county. 

The Assembly has passed these bills: 

Assemblyman Hapman’s (Int. No. 1108), relative to fishing 
through the ice in Cross Lake, Cayuga county. 

Assemblyman Bedell’s (Int. No. 1181), limiting the number of 
weodcock, grouse and quail that may be taken in Orange county. 


spear- 


Assemblyman Bedell’s (Int. No. 1087), relative to selling wood. 
cock, grouse and quail in Orange county. 

Assemblyman Plank’s (Int. No. 958), prohibiting the taking of 
pickerel, pike and muskallonge in the St. Lawrence River below 
the city of Ogdensburg from Jan. 1 to April 30, both inclusive 
and elsewhere in the river from Jan, 1 to_June 9, both inclusive. * 





In California Waters. 


SACRAMENTO, Cal., March 23.—Farmers and fishermen 
in this great valley are much rejoiced at the charming 
invoice of spring weather being daily received from the 
fresh stores of Dame Nature. Already the fruit trees 
have cast their blossoms and started upon the serious 
business of growing berries, cherries, peaches, pears, figs 
and such; the busy bees are laying. in stores of saccharine ; 
the little birds are busily engaged “totin’” straws, strings 
and fleece to out-of-the-way places; flowers are pushing 
their gladsome faces forward from myriad lurking places ; 
the click-claok-clatter of the frolicsome lawn-mower is 
heard early and late; our small boy neighbor next door 
is nursing a sore thumb as ihe result of indulgence in 
early baseball; and we—well we are putting in our spare 
time furbishing up our fly-rod, overhauling our reels and 
other light tackle in expectancy of a great time on April 
1. There are hundreds of “us” in this State, and “we” 
are promising “ourselves” the time of “our” lives. But 
many doubt if the waters will be in fit condition by. the 
fitst, for this Pacific Coast has been visited by mighty 
rains during the past ten days. These rains have pre- 
vailed from as far north as Shasta Range to the southern- 
most limits of the State, inflicting no little damage on the 
yoadbeds of the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe rail- 
roads. But this damage is more than offset by the 
promise of the great crops which these generous showers 
doubly guarantee. It was just the kind of a downpour 
the “man with the hoe” was praying for—a steady, misty, 
“drizzle-drozzle” that the hungry soil sucked up and is 
holding in trust for the grains and fruits that will later 
need it. The husbandmen and horticulturist having been 
served first and to his great liking, we anglers can afford 
to accept second service. But there is a “mighty heap” 
of preparation going on, and all sorts of excuses for ab- 
sence from business on the first are now being knocked 
together. The headwaters of the Sacramento—a turgid, 
roily river—afford some of the best trout fishing in the 
State. There are scores of little streams making from the 
Sierra toward this great valley; they will present an ani- 
mated scene if the word comes down, “The water is just 
right.” There is no dearth of fishing grounds if the 
waters are right and one can afford the time, for some- 





times it means a day’s ride on the cars to arrive at one’s 
destination. Up Shasta way—a matter of some 275 miles 
or better—I have valiant accounts of the great sport 
awaiting me. 

A friend—and he knows the game, too—passed along 
Williams River in Siskiyou county last week; he reports 
plenty of big ones already in evidence. 

“The stream is so full of trout that we saw them break 
dozens of times right in the public fords as we would 
drive into the water. Big ones, too; bigger than one can 
hope to land with light tackle.” 

Then a little further over is Lake Klamath, two score 
miles from the railroad, and a half score of other lakes 
just as fine, the river Klamath, and still further away, but 
in the same general direction, the famous River McCloud. 
He who decides on this “neck of the woods” will have 
his choice—mayhap—of salmon, salmon trout, Shasta 
trout, rainbows, Dolly Vardens and natives. 

The wonder to a new comer is that there should be any 
fishing in these waters at all, for although California 
game and fish laws are liberal to a fault, yet they are 
ruthlessly and flagrantly disregarded. Spearing is the 
favorite method of illicit capture here. “If I won’t drink, 
make me drink,” said a “convive” who had sworn off and 
was now willing to accept any old excuse to embrace 
the pranksome Manhattan. So the big fish that won’t 
take the barb are made to take it at the hands of the 
unerring spearsman. 

“Why, the people along all these streams pay little re- 
gard to the law. When they want a salmon or a trout, 
they don’t wait till he is ready to bite; no, sir. They get 
a line on him as he floats along the narrow and ofttimes 
shallow stream, poise their spear, take good aim, and— 
there’s fish for dinner in season or out of season,” said 
my above-mentioned friend. “Why, on this trip I saw a 
number of railroad section hands at their work with their 
spears lying alongside the tracks. Once in a while a 
man would walk to the water’s edge, make a lunge, shake 
off a big fish, and a minute later return to work. Better 
still, they spear with torches at night. Just flash a torch 
over the surface of some big pool and the big fellows, 
full of curiosity, come up to see what all the commotion 
is about. Of course there is no sport about this sort of 
thing, but it fills the larder, 


“While I have seen this go on for years, yet there seem 
tc be quite as many fish now as formerly. However, I 
asked a fisherman on the McCloud who had stopped to 
swap yarns with me, how the fishing was. 

“Taint ’s good ’s it useter be,’ he replied. 

““How’s that?’ I asked. ‘You seem to be pretty com- 
fortably loaded.’ : 

“Oh, I ’spect I got a couple o’ hundred, first and last’ 

““What! and you say the fishing is not as good as it 
used to be?’ ; 
“*No, it ain’t, mister. Why, a few years back I could 
: caught 300 or 400 in less time than it took me to take 
these.’ ’ 


And the conversation took place almost three wecks be- 
fore the opening of the season. The wonder is that such 
vandal practices have not long since depleted the streams; 
but such is not the case, and those who abide the law 
later in the season will have all the fine sport they want. 

At the present session of the Legislature the fo!!owing 
bill was passed, and it is hoped and believed that before 
he lays his pen down to-night Governer Pardee will 
approve it. There are several other important measures 
before His Excellency, and those who have the interest 
of true sport at heart hope he will give them his indorse- 
ment. Section 633 of the Penal Code, which is the most 
important measure to anglers, reads: 

“Every person who between the first day of November 
in any year and the first day of April of the year follow- 
ing buys, sells, takes, catches, kills or has in his posses 
sion any variety of trout, except steelhead trout, or who 
between the first day of February and the first day ot 
April, or between the tenth day of September and the six- 
teenth day of October of each year, buys, sells. takes, 
catches, kills or has in his possession any steelhead trout, 
or who between the first day of Novemner and the first 
day of April of the year following takes, kills, or catches 
any steelhead trout above tide water; or who at amy 
time takes, catches or kills any trout except with hook 
and line; or who at any time buys, sells, or offers for sale 
any trout of less than one pound in weight, or who at aly 
time takes, catches, kills or has in his possession during 
any one calendar day more than fifty trout; or who at 
any time takes, catches, kills or has in his possession dur- 
ing any one calendar day trout other than steelhead trout, 
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the total weight of which | exceeds twenty-five pounds, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The penalty is $20 fine for violation of any of the pro- 
yisions mentioned, or imprisonment in the county jail in 
the county in which the conviction is had for not less 
than ten days. : ¢ 

The amendment fails to say if the trout of “one pound 
in weight for sale” shall be dressed or undressed. While 
the amendment is not all it might have been, yet it is a 
jong step in the right direction. 

In my next I shall attempt to note all changes in the 
fish and game laws of the State. The California Anglers’ 
Association, whose name betokens its mission, now has 
a membership of nearly fifty, and recently enjoyed a 
pleasant house warming at its new home in the Callaghan 
building, San Francisco. bc 


In I New England. 


Boston, April 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. I. 
O. Converse, the well-known Fitchburg sportsman, writes 
that the Rifle and Gun Club of that city has voted to 
make its president, Dr, Wilbur, a member of the State 
organization. The plan of making the presiding officer 
of the club a member of the Massachusetts Fish and 





Game Protective Association was adopted several years, 


ago, at the time Mr. H. A. Estabrook was its president, 
and has been continued. 

As the result of observations made on an extended 
trip north, Mr. Converse says he found the snow sc deep 
that no fences were visible, and there are “lots of par- 
tridges all through southern New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, and deer everywhere.” Two woodcock, he says, 
were scen near the city on March 12. From another 
source | hear that near Pownal, Vt., a herd of 32 deer 
has been seen by several persons. 

A party of Massachusetts sportsmen has recently re- 
turned irom a trip which combined pickerel fishing and 
rabbit hunting in southern New Hampshire. They were 
entertained by Mr, C. M. Merrill, of Boston, at his lum- 
ber cainp at Highland Lake. The lake is ten miles long 
and is 1,700 feet above sea level. Many stockholders in 
the company have cottages on the lake, and they are look- 
ing forward to the opening of the deer season for two 
weeks next fall, as they will be exempt from the license 
tax, although non-residents, by reason of owning prop- 
erty to the value of $500 or more within the State. Hav- 
ing for several years been protected in the counties where 
the lumber preserve is located, deer have multiplied 
rapidly, and on the northwest side of the lake 27 have 
been yarded all winter, and their paths cross many acres 
of the company’s land. On the opposite side of the lake 
six were seen together one day by the rabbit hunters. 
The party secured plenty of pickerel and several rabbits. 
Two members of the party were Mr. Newell D. Atwood, 
of Boston, and Mr. J. C. Todd, of Newburyport. The 
region is a good partridge country, and during the flight 
season there is good woodcock shooting. 

Several Boston trout fishermen departed on Friday for 
their favorite streams on or toward the Cape. J. R. Reed, 
Esq., took the train for Sandwich, and there is hardly a 
doubt that he had trout for his evening meal to-day. The 
seascn on the Cape is several days earlier than in the 
suburbs of Boston, and some weeks earlier than in towns 
on our northern border and in the western counties of the 
State. Unfortunately there are now very few of the Cape 
streams open to the public. Several individual lessees 
and owners and some of the clubs that have fishing 
privileges manifest an unselfish disposition and frequently 
extend invitations to the dwellers in the towns as well as 
to their personal friends to fish their brooks. 

The earliest of the Maine lakes where landlocked sal- 
mon are to be had is Sebago, and it is reported that 
while the ice is about two feet thick there now, it is 
quite “spongy,” and is liable to be out within a few days. 

It is said that the hatching and planting of fish in 
Maine waters carried on by the U. S. Commission will be 
on a larger scale this year than ever before, especially in 
the output of sea salmon for the Penobscot River, investi- 
gation having shown that no spawning salmon worth 
mentioning are now found in the headwaters of that 
Stream. 

Much interest is taken by sportsmen, hotel proprietors, 
and in fact by the people generally, in the proposal to 
allow the taking and sale of lobsters between 9 and 11 
inches long, on which action is expected in the Senate 
next Tuesday. The dealers predict, if such a law is 
passed, that it will prove very destructive to the lobster 
industry. They say there are no 11-inch lobsters left to 
save now and none to speak of 10% inches long. Be- 
lieving the present limited supply and consequent high 
prices are due wholly to over-fishing, many of the dealers 
and the State Association .are endeavoring to prevent 
any change of the law in the direction proposed. 

CENTRAL, 


How Large Do Striped Bass Grow? 


Newport, R. I., March 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In collecting data for a monograph on the striped bass, 

have endeavored to ascertain correctly the facts in 
answer to the above question. 

Prof. G. Brown Goode, in his “American Fishes,” 
copyrighted in 1887, states explicitly, “The largest on 
record was one weighing 112 pounds, taken at Orleans, 
Mass.. in the Town Cove.” Writing to the United 
States Fish Commission to ascertain Professor Goode’s 
authority for this assertion, I was told in reply, “The 
Commission can give no additional information in re- 
gard to the large fish mentioned by Professor Goode, 
but thinks that his statement may be accepted without 
question.” 

I then wrote for further information to the post- 
Master and town clerk of Orleans. They both of them 
replied that after diligent inquiry they had been unable 
to find any one in Orleans who had ever heard of a 
striped bass “weighing 112 pounds being taken in the 


Town Cove.” They both of them, however, sent me 
conclusive proofs of the capture by Mr. George T. 
Smith, of Eastham, Mass., in the Town Cove, some 
larly years ago (their notes were written in 1903), of 


a Striped bass weighing 120 pounds. cere ine ey 
this fish was caught napping by the ebb tide on the 
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flats in the Town Cove, and was unable to get into deep 
enough water to escape. This was undoubtedly the 
fish mentioned by Professor Goode, but why did he 
give only 112 pounds? At the date of writing this was 
doubtless the largest known striped bass. Since then 
specimens weighing up to 125 pounds have been taken 
in the seines in Albemarle Sound. This last weight, I 
think, we may assume to be the maximum. 

Mr. Smith, the postmaster of Orleans, also sent me 
notes of a striped bass weighing 104 pounds, which was 
taken on the back side of Cape Cod, in 1876. He did 
not state the manner of its capture. 

Many very large striped bass have been taken with 
a hand-line, and larger fish have been caught in that 
manner than with a rod and reel. 

De Voe, in his “Market Assistant,” New York, 1867, 
speaks of “An enormous striped bass which was caught 
with a hand-line at Cuttyhonk (sic), near New Bed- 
ford, in the year 1860, which weighed 104 pounds.” 
Probably the largest striped bass ever taken on rod 
and reel, was the one taken by Mr. W. M. Hughes, of 
South Portsmouth, R. I., on July 11, 1882, at Sachuest 
Point, R. I. Mr. Hughes cleaned his fish on the rocks 
and brought it into Newport, to be weighed in that 
condition. It weighed then 67% pounds, Its original 
weight undoubtedly was over 75 pounds, but it has to 
stand as a 67 or 68 pound fish. 

The record fish weighed 70 pounds, and was taken 
by the late Mr. William Post, of New York, on July 
5, 1873, at Graves Point, Newport, R. I. 

Mr. Post himself, in speaking of this fish, often told 
me “he was the poorest, thinnest bass he had ever 
seen (the photograph I inclose clearly shows this); if 
he had been in good condition he would have gone con- 
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STRIPED BASS WEIGHING I0 POUNDS. 


Caught by Mr. Wm. Post, at Graves Pond, R. I., July 5, 1873. 
The record bass taken on rod and reel. 


siderably over 100 pounds.” This fish, like Mr. Hughes’ 
capture, in all probability weighed, when taken from 
the wate1, some pounds more than the recorded weight. 
Mrs. Post, writing me in regard to her husband’s big 
bass, says, “I remember that it was too large to be 
weighed at Graves Point, and had to be taxsn to town 
for the purpose. The verdict then was that it ‘lost 
weight,’ as it was also photographed before being 
weighed. After that lapse of time it weighed 70 pounds. 
It was caught about 6 A. M.” 

The original photograph was taken by the “Original 
Williams,” so-called, of Newport. His gallery has not 
been in existence for many years, but I was informed 
by Mrs. Sharp, who was his assistant, that she remem- 
bered the occurrence perfectly, and that the photograph 
was taken about 12 o'clock. 

A fish lying on the rocks for some four or five hours 
on a July morning, and then being carried some three 
miles into town, would surely lose some weight. The 
question is, how much? This bass, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, is the record striped bass taken 
on a rod and reel. There have been several celebrated 
catches of striped bass made in these waters. 

Mr. Seth B. French, of Newport, fishing with the 
late Mr. John Whipple, of New York, at Graves Point. 
on Aug. 27, 1881, took ten fish between 6 and 11 A. M., 
fishing in a heavy sea on a rising tide. The fish weighed 
58, 56, 54, 53, 51, 50, 49, 46, 42, 36 pounds respectively. 
Total weight, 495 pounds; average weight, 49% pounds. 
This is the best fishing I can find any record of. For a 
single rod I do not think the record of Mr. Isaac Town- 
send; of New York, has ever been excelled. Fishing 
at the Newport Fishing Club, Southwest Point, in 1880, 
he made the following scores. 

On Aug. 5, 1880, he took seven before breakfast, 
Weighing 51, 49, 47, 46, 39, 38, 37: pounds; total weight, 
307 pounds; average, 43 6-7 pounds. 
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On Aug 29, 1880, he caught twelve bass, weighin 
50, 50, 47, 46, 45, 43, 41, 33. 32, 31, 30, 15 pounds; tota 
weight, 463 pounds; average, 3844 pounds. 

The largest bass ever taken at the West Island Club 
weighed 64 pounds, and was caught in 1877. The Cut- 
tyhunk Club record fish weighed the same, and was 
caught in 1882. 

a Island Club record was 62 pounds, caught in 
1869. 

The Beaver Tail Club, on Conanticut Island, has a 
record bass weighing 68 pounds, caught in 1895. 

The Newport Fishing Club’s largest fish weighed 63 
pounds, and was caught in 1880. 

A bass weighing 68 pounds, taken in 1881, is the 
record fish of the Graves Point Club. 

Many !arge fish were taken off Mr. Winan’s stands at 
Brenton Reef Point, Newport, by him and his family 
and friends, but no record of them seems to have been 
kept. I have seen a photograph of a 64-pound fish 
taken by Mr. Winans. 

I am quite sure that in the early days, when there was 
a hotel on West Island, before the club was started, the 
days that Genio C. Scott loved to write about to 
Wilkes’ and Porter’s Spirit of the Times, striped bass of 
a greater weight than any mentioned, were taken. 

I have been unable to ascertain any facts in regard to 
the catches made at the Squibnocket Club on Martha’s 
Vineyard. I would be greatly obliged if any reader 
would put me in possession of any facts regarding the 
records of that club. DantEL B, FEartnc. 


Federal Control of Fish. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

On two previous occasions I have felt called upon to 
answer certain objections made by Judge Beaman to the 
bill for the Federal protection of migratory game birds, 
and in to-day’s issue of your paper I note Mr. J. B. 
Thompson’s analysis of the game and fish bills, and his 
opposition to the vital parts of the same. 

Insomuch as it may be my duty to meet fair and 
well-meant criticism, and any failure to do so might be 
construed as an admission of the soundness of such ob- 
jections, I feel disposed to review Mr. Thompson’s 
rather sweeping denial of the plenary power of the 
Government to preserve from destruction the migra- 
tory game and migratory fish of the country, with the 
hope that whatever may be said hereafter by any critic, 
my position will have been made plain to those who 
care to keep in mind what I have said heretofore and 
in this, I trust, final letter. 

While Mr. Thompson says, “Personally I would be 
glad to see the entire matter of protection placed with 
the Federal Government, if laws to that end could be 
effectively administered,” he nevertheless proceeds to 
dilate upon the utter inability of our Government to en- 
force such legislation because “the expense of success- 
fully executing such plans as outlined in the bills intro- 
duced by Mr. Shiras for the protection of game and 
fish would be impossible from a merely economic stand- 
point;” and in addition to this, he says the State author- 
ity would grow lax and “the whole subject would re- 
ceive a setback which years of effort would scarcely 
remedy.” This is a very gloomy picture, and rather dis- 
couraging to one whose whole desire is to strengthen 
and not demolish the legal barriers between man and 
his prey. 


Cost and Efficieccy of National Game Protection. 


Where is there the slightest proof of the unbearable 
expense, and where does Mr. Thompson cite any tan- 
gible reason for the “setback” that would follow the 
Federal prohibition of spring shooting of wildfowl, or 
restrictions placed upon the merciless destruction of 
salmon and shad entering our coastal waters for the 
purpose of reproduction? Now I can well understand 
how a good lawyer, like Mr. Thompson, not in sym- 
pathy perhaps with the recent growth of centralized 
power in our National Government, may cite many 
cases and put up an apparently strong argument against 
governmental control of migratory game and fish; but 
I am surprised at the above statements, indicating, as 
they do, a lack of confidence both in the efficiency of 
our Government and in the liberality of Congress in 
the proper enforcement of its own statutes. However, 
not a dollar need be spent to enforce these laws if Mr. 
Thompson thinks we are too poor to spend money for 
such a purpose, for the simple reason that we have 
already a most efficient and well organized National 
Bureau of Biology, created for the protection and prop- 
agation of game, which, with a supplemental act simi- 
lar to the one passed for Alaska authorizing “all U. S. 
marshals, deputy marshals, collectors and deputy col- 
lectors of customs and all officers of the revenue cut- 
ters to assist in the enforcement of the act,’ would 
give us a most elaborate and capable body of game 
protectors; and if to these were added Government 
forest rangers, superintendents of life-saving stations, 
lighthouse keepers and inspectors, Audubon Society 
wardens, backed (if we can be permitted to spend a 
little money) by an energetic, salaried National warden 
appointed for each State, the system of Federal super- 
vision would be fairly complete, without entailing very 
much of an expenditure, considering the attendant 
benefits. In the protection of migratory fish alone 
millions of dollars would be gained anually, so the 
question of expense from an “economic standpoint” 
can, it seems to me, be dismissed. ' 

As to the efficiency of such legislation, the fact is 
that it would almost enforce itself, so ready is the aver- 
age individual to respect a national penal statute. 
Counterfeiting, smuggling, illicit distilling, unlicensed 
sales of tobacco and intoxicants, although offering 
great inducements for easy acquisition of wealth, are 
kept at a minimum by a very limited force of secret 
service men. The daily, hourly, infraction of State 
liquor laws in large municipalities are comparable to 
the lax enforcement of the local game laws in many 
of our States. Local politics, local selfishness and 
local ignorance of real conditions are the great ele- 
nents in the destruction of valuable (money-producing) 
game and fish. Last year I visited Core and Pamlico 
sounds, and was dumbfounded at the flagrant killing of 
wildfowl, especially that accomplished by the night 
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hunters. In ten days ten thousand redhead ducks were 
transported by one small steam launch to a distributing 
point, and many of these were killed by fire hunters in 
direct violation of a most important provision of the 
State laws, yet so great are the sums realized along 
the bays, where our best Eastern ducks are concen- 
trated the entire winter, that the market hunters actu- 
ally threaten death to any local warden who interferes, 
and naturally these officials, lacking in local support 
and dependent upon such communities for their posi- 
tions, don’t care to jeopardize their lives or calling by 
a too keen discharge of their duties. 

Just imagine a revenue cutter or Government launch 
speeding through these bays bearing the message that 
Congress had passed an act protecting wildfowl, im- 
posing heavy penalties, including imprisonment, for the 
violation of its provisions, and that the night hunter 
or spring shooter would be arrested on sight, and if re- 
sisting arrest, would be put in irons and subjected to 
additional severe penalties, how long would it take for 
the repression of such law-breakers? About twenty- 
four hours. 


Migratory Game and Fish. 


I have heretofore taken the position that if our 
Government can assert jurisdiction over migratory wild- 
fowl, that, by a parity of reasoning, it can also assume 
control of the migratory fish, like the salmon and shad. 
Judge Beaman seems willing to stand for the constitu- 
tionality of my second fish bill, which provides for 
Federal control of the food fishes in the public waters 
of the United States, but objects to. the one restricted 
to those fish where the jurisdiction depends upon their 
migratory habits. Mr. Thompson believes that all 
these measures are fundamentally unconstitutional, and 
he cites, with great positiveness, several court cases 
showing the upholding of State ownership in game 
and fish. 

It would seem that his letter must have been written 
before my second one was published, wherein I stated 
that all those cases arose before any classification was 
suggested, making possible separate- jurisdiction for 
local and for interstate game and fish, and hence these 
decisions are worthless, for an act of Congress, if valid, 
will render void pro tanto any State law, heretofore up- 
held, asserting ownership in that kind of game or fish 
which properly belongs to the country at large, and 
which can be made the subject of national legislation. 
For this, I will cite a recent authority, but before so 
doing will quote Mr. Thompson, so there can be no 
misunderstanding: ‘“‘As to fish in navigable waters, 
there is no more reason to assume authority of Con- 
gress than in the case of game. Everyone knows that 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of the several States ex- 
tend—indeed, for the peace and good order of society, 
it must extend—to all the lands and waters within the 
limits of the several States; and it is immaterial that the 
waters are navigable.” 

Setting aside my own opinion, it is well to remember that 
Judge Beaman takes the position that Federal laws can 
be passed to protect all game on all the public lands of 
the United States which heretofore have been exclu- 
sively covered by State game laws, so that I can quote 
my first opponent with some effect against the last one. 

But to revert to the quotation of Mr. Thompson’s. 
Here he says in express terms, that all game and fish 
are in the. same class, and that fish therefore are not 
subject to the “authority of Congress,” whether in 
navigable waters or not. Unfortunately for Mr. Thomp- 
son’s position, the question is not in the realm of spec- 
ulation, but is refuted by a recent emphatic act of Con- 
gress which has not only been sustained by a very able 
Federal Judge, but, further than that, the State statute 
asserting primary ownership in such fish declared void 
because it conflicted with this act of Congress granting 
certain exclusive rights over fish in public waters here- 
tofore under State jurisdiction. The act of Congress is 
as follows: “The Commissioner may take or cause to 
be taken at all times in the waters of the sea coast of 
the United States, where the tide ebbs or flows, and also 
in the waters of the lakes, such fish or specimens there- 
of as may in his judgment from time to time be needful 
or proper for the conduct of his duties, any law, cus- 
tom or usage of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.”—Sec. 4398 U. S. Revised Statutes. 

Under this act the Government authorities have the 
right to take at any time, whether the season be open or 
closed under the State laws, all the fish required for the 
conduct of its fishery enterprises, and this jurisdiction 
extends throughout the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the 
bays, estuaries, sounds and tidal rivers, practically cov- 
ering all State waters where the shad and salmon are to 
be found, while on the Great Lakes the Government has 
equal power, all State laws “to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

The State of Michigan objected to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment’s representatives catching whitefish and lake 
trout during the closed season and selling the fish to 
defray expenses after the spawn had been removed, 
citing an act of the State Legislature putting the fish- 
ing operations of the U. S. Government under the 
supervision of the State game warden. On this branch 
of the case, U. S. Commissioner of Fisheries Geo. M. 
Bowers said in his annual report for 1904, “In its ef- 
forts to maintain the supply of commercial fishes, the 
Bureau has nowhere labored more assiduously and ex- 
pended more money than in Michigan, which State has 
most valuable fishery interests at stake in all of the 
Great Lakes, except one. For many years the fish- 
cultural work of the Government on the Great Lakes 
has been on an immense scale, far exceeding that in 
any other section of the country, and of the unmistakable 
benefits resulting therefrom the Michigan fishermen have 
reaped the largest share. Notwithstanding these facts, 
however, the fish wardens of Michigan have for a num- 
ber of years made determined efforts to interfere with 
and curtail the work of the Bureau’s representatives, 
raising petty objections to the methods pursued in the 
collection of spawn. Their short-sighted and unwar- 
ranted actions have caused great annoyance, and at 
times have threatened completely to stop fishcultural 
work in the Michigan waters of the Great Lakes.” 

Friction continued to develop between the State and 
National authorities until the former finally caused the 
atrest of the employes of the Bureau of Fisheries for 
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fishing out of season, and also selling the fish without 
accounting for the proceeds to the State authorities. 
The Federal agents, acting under legal instructions from 
Washington, concluded to assert the rights of the Na- 
tional Government to take fish in those public waters 
over which Congress had declared itself supreme, and 
thereupon applied for an injunction in the U. S. Circuit 
Court. 
Decision Ststainiog Act of and Inval 


‘The proceedings came before Judge Wanty in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the western dis- 
trict of Michigan, and I quote the material parts thereof 
(the italics being mine): 


Unitep States or America, Complainant, 
vs. 
CHAPMAN AND Brewster, Defendants. 


Opinion of Judge Wanty. 


“Under the act of Congress providing therefor, the 
President of the United States appoints a Commissioner 
of Fish and Fisheries, whose duty it is to investigate 
the subject with a view of ascertaining what diminution, 
if any, in the number of food fishes of the coast and the 
lakes of the United States has taken place, and from 
what cause the same is due, and whether any protective, 
prohibitory or precautionary measures should be 
adopted in the premises, and report upon the same to 
Congress. It is also provided that the heads of the 
several executive departments shall cause to be rend- 
ered all necessary and practical aid to the Commis- 
sioner in the prosecution of his investigation and in- 
quiries, and Section 4308 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
vides that ‘the Commissioner may take or cause to be 
taken at all times in the waters of the sea coast of the 
United States, where the tide ebbs and flows, and also 
in the waters of the lakes, such fish or specimens there- 
of as may in his judgment from time to time be need- 
ful or proper for the conduct of his duties, any law, 
custom or usage of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’ 

“A deputy of the State game and fish= warden de- 
manded the right to superintend the. fishing operations 
of the United States Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 
eries, which demand was refused, and he then seized 
and confiscated the fish in the possession of the Com- 
missioner’s agents, and caused the arrest of Wires and 
the persons found assisting him. 

“If the United States has the right, which Congress 
evidently intended to confer by the legislation above 
quoted, and a deputy game warden can legally interfere 
with the exercise of that right, in-the manner admitted 
in the answer filed in this case, then the Government 
is entitled to the contempt which the deputy game war- 
den exhibited toward it. The United States cannot 
undertake any work where it is not supreme, and a 
Government officer could not, in any legitimate function 
of the Government, be under the direction and control 
of a State’officer. If the Federal statute, by which it 
was intended to confer on the Commissioner the right 
to take or cause to be taken in the waters of the lakes 
such fish as in his judgment is needful for the proper 
conduct of his duties, is constitutional, the legislation is 
exclusive, and any act of any State, so far as it conflicts 
with that legislation, is void. The Attorney-General, in 
his brief, says: ‘The defendants contend that the right 
of complainant to so take fish can be exercised only 
pursuant to the authority granted to the United States 
Fish Commission by the laws of the State of Michigan; 
that the power of complainant is limited and defined by 
those laws, and that any enactment of Congress contra- 
vening the statutes of this State in relation to such fish- 
ing is unconstitutional and void.’ 

“The act of Congress, if invalid, is so because it con- 
flicts with the Federal Constitution, and not because it 
contravenes the statutes of the State of Michigan. If it 
is decided that the United States has no right to take 
fish, under the act of Congress, its propagation of food 
fishes must cease, because it would be intolerable for it 
to exercise any of its functions under the direction and 
control of persons over whom it has no authority. 

“If the acts of Congress creating this department are 
void, the Government must of necessity suspend it, and 
such suspension would mean an immense loss to the 
State of Michigan, and probably a much greater loss to 
the States bordering on tidewater, where shell fish are 
propagated. The constitutionality of this legislation has 
not before been questioned in the courts, and if the laws 
of the United States seeking to confer upon the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries the right at all times to 
take fish needful for the conduct of his duty, notwith- 
standing contrary legislation by the State, is unconsti- 
tutional, such grave consequences must flow from a 
judgment announcing it that it seems to me not preper 
to pass upon that question on a preliminary hearing 
where the preparation must of necessity be inadequate.” 


This decision settled the controversy, and from that 
time the local and National authorities have gotten 
along amicably. 

The right here exercised to take any kind of fish, in 
any quantities, at any time of year, in practically all of 
the public waters where the Government was inter- 
ested in its operations, is too clear an exercise of 
supreme authority over waters admittedly covered by a 
State law for Mr. Thompson or any one else to gain- 
say, and it must necessarily follow that if the above 
act and the. law as laid down by the Federal court is 
sound, there can be no doubt of Congress having the 
power to pass other “protective, prohibitory, or pre- 
cautionary measures” as expressly contemplated by the 
original act creating the Commission of Fisheries—and 
as within the scope of such legislation, I respectfully 
submit my two fish bills. 


A Recent Federal Decision on Migratory Fish. 


On March 9 of the present year there appeared in 
the advance sheets of the Federal Reporter’ (No. 2, 
Vol. 134, page 282) the case of McDonald & Johnston 
et al., vs. Southern Express Co. U. S. Circuit Court, 
District of South Carolina, which should be of interest 
to all those interested in game cases, and as it touches 
upon the very argument used by me in behalf of the 
bill giving the Government control of the migratory 
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se fish, I will quote therefrom, after stating briefly the 
acts. 

The State of South Carolina on Feb. 16, 1904, passed 
an act prohibiting the shipment of any shad fish be. 
yend the limits of the State, and made it a misdemeanor 
for any common earrier to transport such fish beyond 
the State. Upon the Southern Express Co. refusing to 
receive and carry such fish the complainants filed a bill 
alleging that, “They were dealers and shippers of shad 
fish caught within and without the State; that said shad 
fish was a recognized article of interstate commerce: 
that the Congress of the United States had by several 
statutes provided for the propagation of shad fishes and 
had expended large sums of money and deposited many 
millions of shad fishes or shad fry in the coast waters 
of the United States, for the benefit of the citizens of 
the United States, and that the act above mentioned was 
in contravention of Article I, Section 8, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 

The case came for final hearing before Judge Brawley, 
who decided that the act was broad enough to cover 
shad taken without the State, and that therefore the 
interdiction upon shipment was in violation of Article 
I, Section 8 of the U. S. Constitution, as an interference 
with interstate commerce, and held the act to be void. 
His opinion is a long and interesting one, in which, 
with apparent reluctance, he adopts as an_authority 
Geer vs. Connecticut, relied upon by Judge Beaman in 
support of his contention that all game on State lands 
belongs to the people of the State in their collective 
capacity; but in so deciding he significantly says, 
“whether the shad fish, owing to its peculiar nature 
and to the circumstance that its presence within the 
waters of the State, is due largely to the methods of 
propagation and to the expenditure of moneys by the 
general Government for the benefit of all the people of 
the United States, should be differentiated from this 
classification is an interesting question raised by the 
pleadings, and may be considered hereafter.” But, hav- 
ing come to the conclusion that the law was invalid, he 
found it unnecessary to “differentiate” fish that were 
largely propagated by the Government, and that spent 
their non-spawning period in the high seas, from those 
purely local fish permanently remaining within the 
waters of the State. Can there be any doubt that Judge 
Brawley would have sustained an act of Congress ex- 
pressly regulating the catching of this migratory fish 
(just as Judge Wanty did in the Michigan case), when 
we consider that he struck down the State law, on a 
narrow technical point, while indicating so clearly, that 
this class of migratory fish ought not be selfishly re- 
tained within a State which neither aided in its propaga- 
tion or spent money for its protection, to the denial of 
all other citizens whose money had made possible the 
continued existence of this valuable fish. If this is 
doubted, let me quote the final words of Judge Braw- 
ley’s opinion: “It appears from the reports of the Fish 
Commission that over thirty millions of shad fry have 
been deposited in the rivers of this State. It seems to 
be now pretty well agreed among those learned in the 
subject that the young shad hatched out in any particu- 
lar river remain within a moderate distance of the 
mouth of that stream until the period occurs for their 
inland migration. It was formerly believed that shad, 
during the winter, moved toward the equator, and, win- 
tering in the warmer waters of the South, started along 
the coast in almost military array, sending a detach- 
ment up each successive stream, which, by a singular 
method of selection, sought the river in which they 
first saw the light; and the argument is that shad arti- 
ficially propagated in rivers and in coast waters of the 
United States belong to all the people of the United 
States, and therefore a State has no power to impose 
any restriction upon such property which the United 
States, in furtherance of its policy of furnishing to the 
people food fishes, has not imposed. The argument is 
ingenious, and the question interesting, but the ex- 
igencies of this case do not require me to decide it. 

Suppose, however, that South Carolina, in order to 
meet this decision, were to pass a new act prohibiting 
the shipment of shad “caught within the State,” and 
the other shad States did likewise, where would the 
people of this country be? Such acts are equitable, 
just, and based upon sound ethical principles when ap- 
plied to local fish, fostered and protected by local legis- 
lation, in the local waters of each State, but utterly 
wrong when applied to valuable food fishes belonging 
to the country at large and practically dependent upon 
the Government for their permanency. Should this 
view not be correct, then we run the great danger of 
the Federal courts, in order to meet a situation like 
this, holding that game is an article of interstate 
commerce, and with such a decision down will go the 
greatest bulwark of game protection—“the prohibition 
of the sale of game”—unless still another view be taken, 
viz., that shad now being admittedly dependent upon 
artificial propagation by the National Government, no 
longer belongs to the class fere nature, and can there- 
fore be brought under the interstate commerce clause 
of the Constitution without disturbing that all-impor- 
tant element by which wild game, through legislation, 
can have its manner of taking, possession, sale or ship- 
ment qualified by statute. 

Therefore, in view of these several acts of Congress 
and the opinions of Federal Judges deciding unconstt- 
tutional State laws which expressly sought to control 
and retain for the use of its citizens alone fish that, in 
one instance, migrated from the high seas, and, in the 
other, fish that permanently occupied public navigable 
waters over which the Government, in behalf of the 
people of the whole nation, had supreme authority, have 
I not shown the legality of future legislation placing 
under efficient Federal control those fish and_ those 
birds which from their habits and environments belong 
to the people of the whole country, and not to a single 
State, which, in disregard of the rights of the many, 
would acquire exclusive title to, with the attendant 
power to wholly exterminate, if it saw fit? 

State laws for local fish and game, Federal laws for 
national and international fish and game, are propos! 
tions, it seems to me, worthy of consideration by the 
sportsmen of this country. Gero. SHIRAS 3D. 
Wasuinctor, D. C., March 25. 

P. S.—In your issue reaching me to-day I see you 
have printed in full Judge Brawley’s opinion on the 
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ipment of shad in South Carolina. While classi- 
aot fish as fere nature, his bringing it within 
he interstate commerce clause of the Constitution is a 
a and seemingly dangerous principle, as pointed out 


above. 





The Bangor Salmon Pool. 


Bancor, Me., March 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the closing days of the session the game law bill as 
outlined in my last letter became a law, and now those 
non-residents who wish to shoot squirrels, rabbits, foxes, 
bears, deer, moose and feathered game, or other wild birds 
or animals cannot think of undertaking it until provided 
with a license to “fit the crime.” This will rejoice non- 
residents in the main, as they will thus be permitted to 
carry home a handsome bunch of birds, a total of thirty 
being permitted if they can find the birds. Probably there 
will be no difficulty about locating the grouse as long as 
the supply lasts, but the average big-game hunter will 
find it less easy to secure his complement of woodcock, 
unless he shall devote his whole attention to that branch 
of field sport. Of ducks it is but necessary to get on the 
right feeding grounds, and an abundant supply is assured. 

To-day at 11 o’clock in the forenoon a man crossed on 
the ice bridge less than a quarter of a mile below the 
highway bridge across the Penobscot, when, as far as the 
eye could see, there was an unbroken field of ice stretch- 
ing up river to the salmon pool two miles away, and 
down as far as High Head and beyond. Less than an 
hour later the whole field broke up, and in another hour 
there was clear water flowing between Bangor and 
Brewer, with the grinding, crunching, heaving ice cakes 
just passing out of sight around the distant bend at High 
Head, two miles below. The going out of the ice is not 
of itself of much interest to the average sportsman, were 
it not for the fact that this means the opening of the 
Bangor salmon pool on time, with the legal opening of 
the sea salmon fishing—a season which in Maine lasts 
until the fifteenth of September, the latest date at which 
salmon may be caught with hook and line. 





A Voyage to the Golden Cape. 


July 19 to Sept. 13, 1904. 
BY BROOKS H. WELLS. 





IsTaR was designed and built by the Greenport Basin 
and Construction Company. She was described and pic- 
tured in the Forest AND STREAM for March 21, 1903. 
She is designed to be 41ft. 3in. over all, 29ft. on the 
waterline, has an extreme breadth of 1oft., and draws 
6ft. with 8,000 pounds of lead on her keel. She is rigged 
as a yawl with double headsail, and carries a topsail on a 
pole mast. Her construction is unusually strong. She 
is framed in oak and planked with cedar. There is 6ft. 
head room in her main cabin, where there are two berths. 
Forward of the cabin is a roomy galley and toilet room, 
and in the bow a berth for a man. Aft in the steerage 
is a berth on the starboard, and closets to port. She has 
proved herself a very comfortable, able cruiser. On the 
present trip the skipper carried a man, John Johnson, 
and two friends, Dr. M. and Vincent J. After these two 
left the ship at Bar Harbor, their places were taken by 
two of the skipper’s daughters, who sailed down the 
coast, around the Cape, and home. The total distance 
sailed on this cruise was 1,562 nautical miles. 

Istar had slid across the sea from Greenport to Hyan- 
nis, around the Cape and up the coast to Boothbay, by 
Whitehead, over the West Penobscot Bay to the whistle 
off Fox Island Thoroughfare, and down through Lead- 
better’s Narrows and Hurricane Sound by devious rocky 
ways to the isolated fishing village of Carver’s Harbor. 

Here, at the outermost edge of the Penobscot group of 
islands, the waves of a cold, gray ocean roll in and break 
sullenly upon the cold, gray granite rocks that thrust 
themselves menacingly above its fog-swept surface. 
Where the rock slopes face the south, and wherever there 
is some protection, cling gray, yellow-green patches of 
discouraged looking grass. Little, twisted, scrubby 
cedars, with gnarled roots like gripping fingers, hold fast 
to the rock crevices. An arm of a larger islet curves 
about a tiny bay, making a landlocked basin, and at its 
edge the few forlorn houses nestle as if crouching to 
avoid the ocean gales and fearful of the desolate isolation. 
At no other spot along this coast is the feeling and pic- 
ture of desolation so marked. We lay snugly in the little 
harbor all night, our feeling of security and comfort be- 
ing curiously intensified by the constant growling of the 
surf outside, and the shrill piping of the wind through 
our rigging. 

In the morning (July 31) we found a clear day and 
fine fresh south wind. At 8:30, under four lowers and a 
working topsail, we went out by Diamond Rock, south 
of Isle au Haut, and inside of Long Island by Cranberry 
Passage to Winter Harbor. The wind was fresh, and at 
times almost a gale, blowing the spray in little white 
clouds from the wave crests, but running free we man- 
aged to hang on to everything, and with backstays taut 
as harp strings, rushed along on our course, making the 
forty-nine sea miles to Winter Harbor in a little less 
= seven hours. The sailing was a bit strenuous, but 
glorions. 

From Winter Harbor we ran up the next day over a 
big round swell, and with a moderate south wind and 
tight fog to the cove at Jonesport. Jonesport is a forlorn 
little outpost on Moosabec Reach, which is a useful water- 
Way, but picturesque enly in name. August 2 was calm 


There is general joy among the early enthusiasts at this 
promise of freedom from ice in the very first of the fish- 
ing, and-alreadv one of the most skillful as well as one 
of the most enthusiastic of the local salmon anglers—an 
amateur in the best sense of the word, although by no 
means a novice—has his boat on the shore, ready for the 
first chance to cast after the early fish. Indeed, his was 
the first boat to arrive at the pool, although before morn- 
ing—the season opens legally April 1—the several boats 
of the market-fishermen will doubtless be there to prevent 
any lonesomeness on the part of the first arrival. 

A general impression of great hopefulness prevails 
among the salmon-casters this spring, possibly from the 
fact that the season of 1904 was unusually unfruitful, and 
it is confidently expected that this coming season will de- 
velop a greater list of successful strikes than the records 
showed for last year. The wee small hours will find the 
fishermen tumbling out of warm beds and growling at the 
mud as they make their way to the pool, there to sit, 
wrapped in heavy clothing as circumstances will permit, 
while they angle for one of these mighty fish that fre- 
quent the Penobscot River. Though they may spend 
days—yes, and even weeks—on the watch for a strike, 
when they do land a specimen of the king of game fish 
they are abundantly repaid for all the discomfort and 
many disappointments that have bestrewed the way. 

If some fish are taken in the early days of April, as is 
not uncommonly the case, they are likely to be fish that 
came up the river on an early run, perhaps in March, and 
perhaps as early as January, and have simply been wait- 
ing for clear water to allow them to get up and over the 
dam. .The high tides incidental to the full of the moon 
are argued by many of the older anglers to best serve the 
salmon in leaping the dam (they are said to almost never 
pass through the Bangor fishway), and as the highest of 
April tides do not serve until the 19th, then may the first 
effective run of salmon be anticipated. By that time the 
pool is. sure to be well covered with boats, and if the 
same beautiful, warm and delightful weather hold that 
has prevailed for the past fortnight, there will be a good 
many fishermen on hand very early in the month. Last 
year the first fish was not taken the first day, although 
as a usual thing it is that way. 


and foggy, and as a matter of prudence it would have 
been wiser to have remained at anchor, but, the spirit of 
unrest pushed us on. Drifting with the last of the 
morning ebb and a scarcely felt light air, we went out 
south of Mark Island, hoping to get far enough seaward 
to catch the three-knot flood through Grand Manan 
channel. 

A few miles beyond Mark Island the wind failed com- 
pletely, and the huge swells from the stiff southerly winds 
of the previous week set us so rapidly and dangerously 
near the black, foam-covered teeth of the eastern ledges 
that we actually wished we had an engine. The skipper 
and John got out the dinghy at the end of a tow-line, 
and with muscle in place of gasolene managed to turn 
Istar’s head so that her stern was toward the seas, and 
to guide her through a narrow way between the breaking 
of the ledges and so along and into Roque Harbor. 

Englishman Bay is an indentation somewhat similar in 
extent to Frenchman’s Bay. In its center is a cluster of 
rocky, bold, densely wooded islands, which form the 
nearly complete circle of Roque Harbor, a basin three- 
fourths of a mile in diameter and rock-bound, except 
along its northwestern side, where the woods run down 
to a smooth beach of yellow sand. About it there is no 
sign of human presence other than a solitary fish-trap 
jutting out from its western shore. Its woods are fra- 
grant with balsam and birch. Needle-carpeted, broad 
paths lead through the tangled depths of the forest. Here 
we spent the day wandering in the wood or on the shore 
basking in the sunshine and watching the fog clouds float 
over the outer islands, while in the thickness to seaward 
the Libby Island fog signal shrieked its hoarse warning. 
For those who appreciate the beauties of solitude, this is 
an ideal anchorage. 

The, next morning, after the usual icy plunge, a leisurely 
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One of the recent interesting events in Bangor was the 
arrival of the famous Canadian poacher, Pete La Fon- 
taine, whom the Maine authorities have long wanted. It 
may be remembered by readers of Forest AND STREAM 
that this man was among the most notorious of the vio- 
lators of the game laws, and that no warden had ever 
been able to catch him in his camp, or if so catching him, 
to make an arrest on account of his swiftness in the use 
of his rifle. He had threatened to shoot on sight any* 
warden sent after him, according to local reports, and so 
a certain warden, one of two sent after him, walked into 
his hut with a revolver loaded and aimed, to make sure 
of his quarry. Excitement, fear of the other’s quickness, 
or some other emotion, led him to fire as soon as he en- 
tered the door, and La Fontaine fell back wounded, it 
was thought mortally. As the Canadian settlements were 
nearer and he begged to be taken there for treatment, 
the wounded man was hauled out on a hand-sled to 
where better means of travel were available. His won- 
derful physique stood him in good stead, and he didn’t 
die, but lived to go back into Maine and gather up his 
traps, and, he claims, forsake forever the Maine woods 
for hunting and trapping. Hearing that he was again 
at his old tricks, the authorities sent two wardens up to 
patrol the border and look particularly for this man, who 
was finally caught in the middle of the St. John River, 
where he had come to get a pail of water. Unarmed he 
was at their mercy, and quietly submitted to arrest and 
the trip to Bangor, where he faced the local court for 
trial for a long list of violations of the laws of the State. 
It is claimed that he produced an alleged accurate record 
of all his violations in Maine, showing where and when 
he had taken or shot each of his trophies in a long career. 
Compromising on a fine of $200 and costs, on condition 
that he should be sentenced on the remaining counts 
against him if the authorities find him again trapping or 
hunting on this side of the invisible boundary, he was 
set free. Although he says that he is entirely recovered 
from the wound that before made him a prisoner and per- 
mitted him to regain as a dying man the shelter of the 
Canadian side, yet he is by no means the rugged, endur- 
ing woodsman who defied the Maine authorities in years 
gone by. HERBERT W. Rowe. 
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breakfast and an hovr’s basking in the still sunshine 
watching the fog wreaths drift over the harbor mouth 
and thin and vanish in its warmer air, a little zephyr blew in 
from W.S.W. At 10:30 A. M. Istar slowly made her 
way by Lakeman’s Island to the eastward. The zephyr 
failed, and then the wind came in light from ahead. 
There was a blue, rippling sea, and bracing, cool air, but 
for all that the wind failed again at the point by Cutler’s, 
sc that a tow-line and a vigorous use of white ash was 
necessary to get into harbor before the swift ebb begin- 
ning to pour out from Fundy through the Grand Manan 
Channel should sweep us seaward. 

Again the day came with calm and fog. At 9 A. M. 
started eastward with the first of the flood. Outside a 
little air helped the three-knot current, and at noon, when 
a mile past Quoddy whistle, and well into Canadian 
waters, we ran sharply out of the grayness into a lovely 
clear summer day, and across a shining, silvery water 
by the Green Wolf to Beaver Harbor. Again at the turn 
of the tide the fickle wind deserted us, and the white ash 
carried us the half mile up to the anchorage. We found 
a berth close in on the western side among a bunch of 
fishermen, by whom Istar was much admired 


The harbor is a mildly picturesque, oval basin bounded 
by low, fir-covered rocky hills from the southeastern side 
to where a little cluster of square, weather-beaten houses 
with pointed roofs, a couple of wharves and a field of 
fish flakes nestle under the shadow of a tall cliff, a rocky 
buttress from whose summit is a wide view over the land 
and across to the Nova Scctia shore. 

Many delicate wild flowers, fragile bluebells and oxalis 
cling to the crevices of-the cliff face, and the landward 
side is brilliant with the scarlet of the bunchberry. To- 
ward the village, close in under the cliff, a small craft 
gets protection from all winds. There are no stores and 
no provisions can be bought. 

During the next four days the fog and calm continued, 
but by taking advantage of the tides we had groped our 
way to St. John, and now had been drifting from morn- 
ing until nearly midnight on a glassy, leaden, melancholy 
expanse some eight miles to seaward of Partridge Island, 
off the mouth of St. John River. 


At midnight, when the skipper came on deck for his 
watch, he found that the exasperating calms and teasing, 
fickle airs of the seven previous days had gone, for Istar 
was driving along before a fresh W.S.W. wind. There 
was the promise of a good blow, the barometer was fall- 
ing rapidly, the night was dark and cloudy, with scat- 
tered banks of fog. As we rushed along through the 
darkness over the growing sea, there was the usual little 
sparkle of phosphorescence from our wake. At 1:30 A. 
M. the horizon ahead became clearly defined by a line of 
light, and soon we had sailed into a marvelous and 
weirdly beautiful sea of fire—the most impressive incident 
of the whole cruise. The entire extent of the horizon was 
clearly defined as a circle of licht. There was everywhere 
a ghostly, pale, greenish luminosity. The crests of the 
breaking seas, the lesser ripples and our pathway were 
shivering lines of white fire. Our faces looked round- 
eyed and pallid in the unearthly radiance, and every spar 
and line, sail, seam and reef point stood clearly revealed 
against the inky blackness above. It was a most won- 
derful display. The watch below were waked and called 
on deck. John, who had sailed since boyhood from the 
tropics to the polar oceans, had never seen anything to 
compare with it, and admitted, with the rest of us, that it 
made him feel a-bit creepy. 
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The day before we had sailed, or rathe. drifted, 
through several little milky patches where the Ctenaphore 
were clustered in such myriads that the sea looked as if 
it might have been thin boiled starch, and it is probable 
that to an unusually large collection of these beautiful 
little phosphorescent organisms our display was due. 
The illumination lasted nearly an hour, and then -was 
gone. Shortly afterward the darkness was intensified by 
a dense fog. At 3:45 A. M., according to our reckoning, 
w~ were close in to the land, and keeping a sharp look- 
out, when we ran out of the fog. There, scarcely a quar- 
ter of a mile away, and dead ahead, were the lights of 
Port Marshall. Changed course two points more to the 
northward, and with the first of the flood made rapid 
progress. The barometer was now rising rapidly, and we 
expected a shift of wind to the north. A little after sun- 
rise the shift came, and the sky cleared, showing us in 
the splendor of the morning sun the great 300-foot cliffs 
of Ise Haut off our port bow and beyond the highlands 
and sheer cliffs of Cape Chignecto, towering up 850 feet. 
On the starboard hand stretched the rugged Nova Scotia 
coast for over sixty miles, a nearly straight line of lesser 
cliffs and bluffs from 50 to 150 feet high; at high water 
rising straight from the waves, at low tide showing at 
times a strip of rocky beach, and having in its whole ex- 
tent no harbor. At long intervals are little piers or break- 
waters, along whose’ eastern sides small vessels may run 
in and anchor at high water and be left high and dry as 
the tide falls. . 

With a rapidly freshening wind we ran through the 
famous Cape D’Or rip, by beautiful Cape Spencer, and up 
with a six to eight knot current to between Cape Sharp 
and the majestic front of Blomidon. Long before this 
we had taken in the staysail and reefed mainsail. The 
tide turned to run out, and we were driven back a dozen 
miles to the roadstead near Glooscap’s Kettle, arriving 
there under close reefed mainsail, severely hammered by 
the steep sea, wet to the skin, but happy. That was a 
glorious sail. Because of the forty-five foot drop of the 
tide, we anchored far enough away from the beach to 
have 10 fathoms under us, and found a stiff clay bottom, 
so that with a long cable there was no fear of dragging. 

There was now a fresh gale. We were soon joined by 
a three-master loaded with gypsum, and a tug with a 
string of barges with coal from Parrsboro. Then a big 
barkentine went flying by under topsails and a staysail 
or two, but gave it up off Cape Spencer, and struggled 
back to join the growing fleet in the roads. There was 
now a terrific sea off Cape D’Or, and some of the cold 
rolls were served to us at our anchorage. We had no 
breakfast until we anchored, as we had our hands and 
minds full in the excitement of the swift passage. 

Everything here is on such a grand scale that you do 
not at first realize the magnitude. The 350-foot cliffs 
of Cape Split and the gigantic bit of rock broken off the 
end look small at first, but the greatness of the scene 
grows with your knowledge of it. The strangeness, the 
grandeur and the beauty of the spot attract in spite of 
the dangers. The rushing tides, the tearing rips, the 
fierce winds, the few and exposed anchorages, the fre- 
quent and dense fogs, the solitude, make it a place of 
fascination, and yet to be shunned by the small boat, 
unless shexbe more than ordinarily staunch and true. 

We had snugged up and were getting a bite to eat when 
a dory put off from shore and came rapidly out to us, 
impelled by a pair of muscular arms. Her occupant was 
evidently prepared to be chatty and friendly, and intro- 
duced himself as Mr. Baxter McClellan. Istar was the 
only small boat he had seen for a number of years. 
He warned us to get further off shore should the wind 
come out anything to the east of south, and asked about 
the length and strength of our cables. These were in- 
spected, and it was finally concluded we could ride out 
about anything in the shape of a blow; for, as he said, 
an anchor once on that bottom never let go, and our 
cables were long and strong enough for a frigate. 

The next day was August 10. Istar should have had 
her prow turned homeward several days before, so we 
felt we must leave the expected exploration of the Basin 
of Mines for another summer. The weather was too 
threatening and unsettled for a run either to Annapolis 
Basin or to St. John. Istar was left in charge of John, 
and the Doctor, Vincent and the skipper went ashore to 
gam with McClellan 3ronzed, bearded and pleasant- 
faced, he is apparently the whole town of .Spencer’s 
Island. He is keeper of the red light that marks the road- 
stead, constable, game warden, harbor master, road over- 
seer, pilot, and always ready to go out of his way to do 
one a favor. He apparently knows all about the country 
and every man in it, and is stuffed full of good, clean 
stories. Successful, honest, happy, hearty, with a charm- 
ing wife and a family of nine fine children, a home of his 
own, something laid away, and able to earn more than 
he needs to spend, he is wealthy in the truest sense of the 
word 

In brilliant sunshine, with McClellan as guide and 
companion, with camera and gun, we started about nine 
in the morning for a tramp around Spencer and Cape 
D’Or to Advocate Going down the beach by Glooscap’s 
Kettle, stopping here to examine the spoor of a gigantic 
lizard imprinted on the level mud at ebb tide and fixed 
in the rock for untold centuries, and leaning there to see 
the ripple marks of the same forgotten time; watching 
the red cliffs of glacial debris, and wading gulleys breast- 
deep with ice cold water, we came to the beautiful eastern 
face of Cape Spencer, where the densely wooded moun- 
tain side ends at a curving beach of yellow pebbles, the 
low-hanging branches almost touching the water at the 
highest tides. 

Here we left the beach and entering the forest went 
along an old half obliterated trail slanting up the hillside 
to the Cape D’Or copper mines. Tall, dark spruce domi- 
nated the forest, with a sprinkling of silver birch and an 
occasional rock maple or a moosewood. Under foot was 
a carpet of soft moss sprinkled with wild flowers, blue- 
bells, oxalis, celandine and asters, and little white clus- 
tered stars. Blueberries, raspberries, a few belated wood 
strawberries, the rock cranberry, bunchberries, grew 
wherever a patch of sunlight reached the ground. 

The noon whistle. blew just as we entered the clearing 
where the yellow houses of the mining company clustered 
ehout the shaft. We were in time for dinner with the 
“boys” from underground, and we did enjoy their boiled 
potatoes and fried ham, , 
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WRECK OF THE CITY OF ROCKLAND, PENOBSCOT BAY. 


The copper found here, from which the Cape probably 
gets its name D’Or, is native in little sheets and irregu- 
lar masses, and is apparently thinly—possibly too thinly 
for profit—distributed over almost the entire Cape. The 
company, capitalized at $5,000,000, is said to have invested 
about a million, and is sinking shafts, doing con- 
siderable development work, and taking out some low 
grade ore. They have a concentrator in operation, but 
any questions as to results and prospects found only eva- 
sive answers. 

There is a primitive narrow-gauge railroad running 
from the shaft to the concentrator near Horseshoe Cove. 
After looking about for a time, we rode down on the en- 
gine tender and went over the hill to the fog whistle 
perched on a jagged pinnacle at the extreme southern 
point of the Cape. A heavy wire rope, the shroud from 
an unfortunate schooner that had driven against the sheer 
cliff during a westerly gale, hung from an iron bar driven 
into a crevice and dropped over the edge of rock toward 
the beach below. When the tide is up the seas raised by 
westerly gales break high against the cliff itself, but now 
the water was low. Clambering down we stood on a 
wide, sloping beach of great rounded green and red cob- 
bles. Northward stretched the front of the Cape, a line 
of perpendicular and overhanging reddish yellow cliffs, 
in places streaked with green copper oxide, and rising 
300 to 400 feet sheer above us. Picking our way over the 
cobbles, stopping to admire new beauties at each turn of 
the way, and gathering pocketsful of copper in leaves and 
shreds from the crevices of the beach rocks, we came to 
Advocate Bay, the northern boundary of the Cape of 
Gold, 

Here the cliffs ended, the mountain again stretched 
away as a wooded slope of vivid green, and before us lay 
an empty basin, a crescentic rolling field of sand—Advo- 
cate Harbor. At high tide it is wide and deep enough for 
a schooner to beat to windward in, and is protected from 
the winds by a remarkable natural breakwater of sand, 
cobbles and driftwood. Between Cape Chignecto and 
Cape D’Or stretches a deep bay, wide open to the west and 
northwest gales of the winter. These, aided by the swift 
current of the flood tide, have heaped a remarkable level, 
curved line of cobbles for three and a half miles across 
the shallow bottom of the bay. Behind this natural 
breakwater lies Advocate Harbor. An entrance through 
this barrier is guarded by a red light at night, and at 
all times by dangerous and ever-shifting bars of sand. 
No stranger, except in direst need and at high water, 
should ever attempt to enter. A pilot can usually be 
gotten by signalling to the light. 


(T0 BE CONCLUDED. } 
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Marine Gasolene Engines. 


BY A. E. POTTER. 
(Continued from page 264 ) 


Four-stroke engines are built with either open of 
closed crank cases. The open construction just a 
present is receiving more attention from marine 
designers than ever before. Even at the New York 
automobile show an automobile was exhibited with an 
open crank case engine. While not espousing the cause 
of either type of construction, both of which seem to 
have good points and advantageous features, it seems 
to. be possible to decrease the weight per horsepower 
by using open skeleton construction, similar to the 
usual marine steam engine. This in a measure pre- 
cludes the use of “splash” lubrication for pistons, as 
well as cam shaft, crank pin and crank shaft bearings 
and necessitates the more practical method of positive 
feed to each one separately, from a main reservoir. 
Splash plates on the other hand do not so effectually 
protect the boat and occupants from grease and ojj 
but there is one strong point in favor of open con. 
struction, frequently lost sight of, which should be 
mentioned. In case of leaks of hot gases past the 
rings, there is a certain amount of heat continually 
entering the crank case. If this is inclosed there js 
a tendency to overheat the bearings, burn the 
oil, and, by preventing proper lubrication, there 
results a rapid wear of the bushings, and the life of 
the engine is materially lessened. If the crank case were 
open, such a condition would be noticed, the connections 
and bearings could be readily inspected and any wear 
could be taken up before any great amount of damage 
was done. Personally I like the open construction, but 
the inclosed crank case is a much cleaner one, and if 
employed should have large easily removable plates or 
panels that the parts inclosed may be readily inspected. 

Crank shafts are expensive to machine, more so 
with multiple than single cylinder engines. Material 
should be selected for its toughness as well as 
strength, and for this purpose in the higher grade en- 
gines nickel steel is frequently used, although a good 
quality of open hearth process machine steel gives 
good results. Drop forgings are used to a large ex- 
tent on cheaper engines, and in some cases ever: steel 
castings. If the last two are employed, there is no 
excuse for using shafts of such small diameter as could 
safely be employed when using nickel or machine steel 
forgings. The extra expense incidental to case harden- 
ing and grinding crank shafts, seems hardly necessary, 
although some manufacturers advertise it extensively. 

In the crank shaft design, there are several important 
things frequently lost sight of, that are of essential 
value if-the best results are to be obtained. Absence 
of good round “fillits” is inexcusable, for it means in 
all cases a weakening of the crank shaft itself fully 
50 per cent. The weakest part of a crank shaft is the 
crank pin, and steam engine practice, both here and 
abroad, decrees that the diameter of the crank pin 
should be larger than the main bearings. There is no 
disputing this point, and when a crank shaft is found 
with the crank pin the sam~ size or smaller. the natural 
inference is that either the crank pin is too small 
diameter or the crank shaft itself is too large. 

The flywheel of a gasolene engine frequently gets 
loose with a disagreeable “pound” as a result. In some 
engines the flywheel is bored straight with a key, and 
in others a taper fit, key and nut is the method em- 
ployed. No matter which is decided upon, the machin- 
ing and fitting should be absolutely perfect. The key 
should fit top and bottom as well as at the sides. The 
taper is rather more expensive than the straight fit, 
but when properly made is a good job. 

Connecting rods in marine gasolene engines usually 
vary in design with every individual make. The mate- 
rials from which they are made are bronze, cast steel, 
or machine steel drop forged or machined from a solid 
block. In proportions it is customary to make them twice 
the length of the stroke, but occasionally they are found 
longer than this and more frequently shorter. 1 

In four-stroke engines a longer rod will give better efh- 
ciency and reduce the wear on the side of the cylinder from 
the thrust during the power stroke. In two-stroke en- 
gines, lengthening the connecting rod increases the clear- 
ance in the crank case at the expense of the crank case 
compression, with a tendency to loss of efficiency. 

If the engine is designed with the cylinder bore the 
same as the stroke, the connecting rod is twice the stroke 
ard the wrist pin is located well toward the upper end of 
the piston, the engine can be constructed to take up a 
minimum height, but if the stroke and bore are in the 
proportion say five to four, with a connecting rod even 
but twice the stroke, the engine becomes pretty tall and 
there is more vibration than would occur if the stroke 
were shorter. 

[to BE CONTINUED. } 





Queries on Marine Motors. 


B. J. G., Milwaukee, Wis.—What rule do you use in figuring 


horsepower? 
PLAN 

Ans.—In four-stroke engines the formula ——— may 

33,000 | 
be used, provided the engine is fairly well designed and 
machined. 

Let P = mean effective pressure. 

L=length of stroke in feet. 
A =area of piston. 
N = total number of explosions each minute. 

P can usually be figured at 67 pounds. 

A two-stroke engine of the same number of cylinders, 
bore and stroke should show 33 1/3 per cent. more horse- 
power than a four-stroke, 

The rule for figuring horsepower as adopted by the 
American Power Boat Association gives slightly lowet 
results than the above rule. They multiply the area-0 
the cylinder by the number of cylinders, that by the 
length of stroke in feet, that by the number of revolu- 


tions, dividing the product by 1,000 for four-stroke and 


750: for two-stroke, 
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| Boston Letter. 


y.'R. A. of M. Matrers.—At a special meeting of the 
Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts, held at the 
Boston Y. C. last Wednesday evening, several matters of 
importance were discussed. Probably the most discussion 
was on the question of whether or not the races in Dux- 
bury Bay should count for Association percentage for the 
22-footers. At the annual meeting of the Association it 
was voted that such races should not count for percentage 
in the 22ft, class, and at the special meeting it was pro- 
posed to rescind the vote taken at the annual meeting. 
The new 22-footers for this year are all keel boats, with 
the possible exception of one, which is practically a keel 
boat, but has a very small centerboard housing inside 
the keel. Not only are the boats of the keel type, but 
they also.draw more water than any of the keel 22- 
footers that have heretofore been built. It has been stated 
that some of the 22-footers found bottom in Duxbury 
Bay last year, and so the proposal to exclude such races 
from the percentage tables was made to give all an equal 
chance in the season’s percentages. Naturally the keel 
boat men were not in favor of the proposal to rescind 
the original measure regarding Duxbury Bay races, while 
Duxbury Bay men did not think it quite just to single 
out Duxbury when there are other places where shoal 
water may be found and where Y. R. A. races are 
scheduled. Commodore C. C. Clapp, of the Duxbury 
Y. C, replying to a statement of Mr. H. H. White that 
Medric ran aground in the Bay, stated that Medric was 
in a channel with 2o0ft. of water under her, and that she 
was simply caught in a tide swirl, Mr. White answered 
this assertion by stating that Medric might have been 
caught in a tide swirl, and that there might have been 
2oft. of water under her, but she was pushed off with a 
7ft. oar. That there are times when Duxbury Bay is par- 
ticularly noted for absence of water is well known, but 
there are ways of getting around this difficulty. Several 
seasons ago, when the 25-footers made the satire objection 
to racing in Duxbury Bay, the members of the Duxbury 
Y. C. stated that if they wanted water they would be 
given a race outside of the Gurnets, where they could 
have the whole.of Massachusetts Bay to race in, and 
there is no doubt that some such arrangement can be 
made for the deep draft 22-footers. The matter of shoal 
water was settled at the meeting by voting that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may throw out any race for percentage 
in which it is considered that there was not sufficient 
depth of water, 

It was also proposed to cut out that part of a rule made 
at the annual meeting which stated that “Any yacht that 
has crossed the starting line after the preparatory gun is 
fired shall be considered to have started.” The proposal to 
throw this out was not accepted, and so the rule will pro- 
vide as quoted above. The rule was brought up originally 
on account of misunderstandings between yacht owners 
and regatta committees, where owners declared that they 
had never started in a race and the committees main- 
tained that they did. The rule will be of benefit in keep- 
ing yachts away from the starting line after the prepara- 
tory signal has been given and interfering with other 
yachts when they do not intend to compete themselves. 

A .new class was adopted, to be known as class X, 
yachts conforming to the limitations of the Massachusetts 
Racing Dory Association. There are a number of boats 
that conform to the limits of this class, especially in the 
North ‘Shore clubs, and very good racing is enjoyed 
among them. With the addition of this class and also 
the new class formed to preserve the Cape cat type, there 
will be plenty of extra work for regatta committees dur- 
ing the coming season. 

SteAM YACHT FoR Mr. W. H. Ames.—Messrs. Swasey, 
Raymond and Page have received an order for 2. steam 
yacht for Mr. William H. Ames, of Boston. This boat 
will be built at Lawley’s. She will be of steel construc- 
tion, having twin screws and will closely resemble in out- 
line the steam yacht Visitor, which was designed by the 
same firm last season. She will be r12tft. oin. cver all, 
117ft, waterline. 14ft. 6in. breadth and 4ft. 6in. draft. 
Shewill: have engines of 800 horsepower estimated to 
give a speed of about 2c miles an hour. The same de- 
signers also have an order for a high speed launch for 
Edwin Brown, of Boston. This boat will be 47ft. over all, 
4oft. waterline, and 7ft. breadth. She will have a special 
automobile engine of 100 horsepower. The 6oft. cruising 
launch designed for Mr. Alanson Bigelow, Jr., and build- 
ing at the yard of the O. Sheldon Company, Neponset, 
is ready for her engine, 

ELmina II. to ne Launcuep Aprit 18.—The schooner 
Elmina II., designed by Messrs. A. Cary Smith & Ferris, 
and building at the Lawley yard, will be launched on 
April 18 in the morning. The hull has been painted out- 
side, but there is considerable deck and inside work to 
be finished yet. Much of this will be done after she has 
taken the water. Two 50 horsepower Standard motors 
have arrived for the Hanson 87ft. gasolene yacht Elk- 
horn, and will be installed at once. This yacht will be 
ready for her trial trip when she is launched. The 
Canada’s Cup defender designed by Mr, C. F. Herreshoff 
for a Rochester syndicate is in the finishing stages. A 
22-footer designed by Mr. Fred. D. Lawley for Mr. 
Charles D. Lanning, is planked. She is a slick looking 
craft; and is thought well of by those who have seen her. 
The frames are being gotten out for the 95ft. schooner 
for Mr. Roy A. Rainey. 

LAUNCHING OF Prosit.—Mr. John B. Schoeffel, of the 
Tremont Theater, has issued invitations for the launching 
of his goft. twin screw gasolene yacht Prosit at the yard 
of the O. Sheldon Company, at Neponset, on Tuesday, 
May 23. at noon. Prosit is a cruising boat of consider- 
able body and having good accommodations. She will be 
propelled by two 35 horsepower Globe engines. 

: Joun B. KILceen. 





Woman Desions Larce Yacut.—It is not often we 
find the fair sex joining in the ranks of yacht architects, 
and their number can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. The latest recruit is Miss Windsor, of Lynstead, 
Teignmouth, who has prepared throughout the design of 
a.yawl of 85 tons, builders’ measurement. The yacht is 
bding built at Galmpton by the Galmpton Shipbuilding 
Cémpany. She will be: classed Ar at Lloyd’s, and .js.to 
be ready for the coming season—Yachting World, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
British Letter. 


Errorts To ENcouraGE Racinc AT Home.—The matches 
arranged by the Royal London Y. C. and the Clyde clubs, 
from Cowes to the Clyde and from the Clyde back to 
Cowes, as an encouragement for British yachts to visit 
the Clyde during the “Fortnight,” have aroused a good 
deal of comment in Germany. This was indeed inevitable, 
seeing that the races were got up expressly as a counter 
attraction to the Dover-Heligoland races and the Kiel 
week, which have been the means of drawing away so 
many of our biggest and’ best yachts to the Baltic as to 
seriously interfere with our home regattas. It is, how- 
ever, surely too much to expect that British yachtsmen 
are to continue indefinitely to swell the fleet in German 
waters while the home races are in a state of semi- 
collapse owing to their absence. Healthy rivalry is a 
good thing, and much sport has been derived from the 
racing at Kiel and the consequent intermingling of Brit- 
ish and foreign yachts, nor is it at all likely that Eng- 
lishmen will cease to enter their vessels for German re- 
gattas. All that is desired here is to put the curb on the 
wholesale exodus which takes place from Dover every 
year of our largest and best handicap boats with the start 
of the German Emperor’s Cup race to Heligoland. As 
the big handicap class has for some years been the back- 
bone of our racing consequent upon the disappearance of 
the first class raters and 65-footers, it may easily be 
understood what a gap their withdrawal to foreigh ports 
makes in the racing programmes of the Scottish and Irish 
clubs, whose regattas have been for many years fixed for 
the same period, and it was high time that something 
was done to save these important fixtures from absolute 
insignificance. There is nothing wafriendly to Germany 
in such a megv¥e; it.is only the rivalry that springs from 
foreign competition, and there: is nothing compulsory 
about it. British yachtsmen are perfectly free to attend 
which ever regattas they may prefer, but it is hoped for 
their own sakes that the spirit of. patriotism will induce 
some of them, at any rate, to forego the pleasures of Kiel, 
where the racing will not be seriously affected by their 
absence, and give that support to their own regattas, the 
lack of which of late years has been only too glaringly 
apparent. 

REVIVING THE 52FT, CLASS —There is also some talk of 
getting up a race for the ex-52ft. class from the Solent to 
the Clyde at the same time, and to this end Mr. G. Moir, 
owner of the ex-52ft. Dragon, has been in communication 
with the Royal London Y. C., with a view to finding out 
whether the owners of the ex-52-footers would be willing 
to race during the Clyde Fortnight if matches were ar- 
ranged for them. The matter has not been decided yet, 
but there is little doubt that it will fall through, and a 
race from the Solent to the Clyde ought to prove at- 
tractive enough to make it a certainty. 

THE 36FT. CLASS ON THE SOLENT.—There is some ques- 
tion of reviving the 36ft. class on the Solent this season. 
Mr. Leckie, owner of the Fairlie-built Falcon, which had 
such a tough series of matches with the Mylne cutter 
Barabel on the Clyde last season, has offered to bring 
Falcon round to the Solent and race her there if he can 
be sure of open races. Nyama is for sale, and the new 
Payne boat. Edie II., will be out. Should Nyama find a 
purchaser, the nucleus of a class would be formed, and 
if Barabel were to come south as well as Falcon, there 
would be.some first-class sport. The 36ft. class, which 
was one of the leading features on the Solent for many 
years,..Was ousted by the South, Coast one-design class, 
but there is jJenty of room for the raters which would 
be welcomed back again and well catered for by the clubs 
in the district. 

Tue Racinc at Plymoutu.—tThe regattas at Plymouth 
have this year been fixed for the end of July. For some 
years past the regular racing season wound up at Ply- 
mouth the first. week in September, but so little success 
has. attended the week’s racing, owing to the lateness of 
the season, that it has been decided to try the effect of a 
shift of date. Whether the change will be beneficial is 
at least open to doubt, as it is too close to Cowes week 
for cone thing, while for another the vachts visiting the 
Clyde will have races back from Scotland to the Solent 
which will prevent them calling at Plymouth. It is a 
ereat pity for Plymouth Sovnd, and the vicinity is a fine 
pizce for yacht racing, but for many years past the West 
of England has. been somewhat under a cloud as regards 
the regular racing fleet, which seems to fight shy of going 
further west than Weymovth. 

Tue Larcest VESSEL Gr THE YEAR—Mlessrs 


1 





Camper 
& Nicholscn have just launched a schconer of 103 tons 
fer Mr. F. Milburn. Norlanda, which is the vessel’s 
name, is the only yacht of over 100 tons built this year, 
and is from designs by Mr. C. E. Nicholson. ‘Two fine 
boats will be absent from the big handicap class thi 


sezson. Bora is not fitting out, nor is Mr. Hardcastle’s 
cutter Merrymaid. But there is still a goodly class left 
if all the others turn out. Ek. H. Keury. 


Fast Run From Boston, Mass., To Wuitestone, L. I., 
IN SatLinc YAcHT.—Captain Edward Norton has sent the 
following brief account of the rum of Valhalla II. from 
Boston, Mass., to Whitestone, L. IL, last fall: “August 
29, 1 P. M—Left South Boston flats with very light 
northerly breeze. At 6:30 Minot’s Light bore south. 
Strong breeze sprang up from N.N.E., and at 11:30 P. M. 
Highland Light bore west. August 30—At 4:15 A. M. 
passed Pollock Rips, and at 6 A. M. Cross Rip Lightvessel 
was right abeam. Wind due east and heavy, mainsail 
double reefed. Abreast of Holmes’ Hole at 8:30 A. M., 
and at noon. Vineyard Sound Lightship was just abeam. 
Off Point Judith at 6 P. M., wind light and all sail set. 
August 31—Abreast of Saybrook, Conn., at 8 A. M., and 
at 6 P. M. becalmed off Black Rock. A light breeze from 
the S.S.E. sprang up at 6 P. M. September r—At 4 
A. M. off Sand’s Point, and anchored off Whitestone at 
7 A. M. Time from Minot’s Light to Whitestone, 61 
hours.” Valhalla.II, was designed by Mr. Jefferson Bor- 
den and-built by Messrs. Read Brothers at Fall River in 
1892. She was 53.6ft. over all, 37ft. waterline, 13.5ft 
breadth.. and-5.5ft. draft. When launched she was called 
Mabel F. Swift; and afterward renamed Sistae II. She 
was. a centérbeard boat. when-sold Jast year, but was ces 
verted into an auxiliary. before she was.taken south, where. 
she was destroyed by fire. ” ; 
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RULES GoveRNING Monotyre 30-Foorers.—When racing 
as one-design boats, the monotype 30-footers of the New 
York Y. C. will sail under special rules gotten up by the 
committee having this class in charge. The committee is 
composed of Messrs. Newberry D. Lawton, Addison G. 
Hanan and W. Butler Duncan, Jr. The rules follow: 


Outfit—Everything delivered with the boat, as per specifications, 
shall be on board in every race, except one anchor and cable, 
which need not be carried; articles lost shall be replaced. 

Crew.—The crew shall not cxceed five men, two of whom may 
be pee hands; the helmsman shall be an amateur. 

Hauling Out.—Boats shall not be hauled out or put on the 
beach more than once in two weeks, and when hauled out shall 
not remain out more than forty-eight hours. In case of an 
accident the committee may waive this rule. 

Sails.—Not more than two suits of sails shall be used when 


racing in any one season on any boat. In case of an accident to 
a sail the committee may waive this rule. 


A black band shall be painted around the mast at a point whose 
distance above the deck shall be determined by the designer 
— a the a of the gaff shall not be hoisted. : 

ne sail plan, ballast or spars shall not be altered i 

Pot-leading shall not be oak ae er ee 

Only solid spars shall be carried. ‘ 

Each boat shall carry a special number above the reef points. 


. Spinnaker sheets shall not be carried forward of or around the 
orestay. 


Questions arising under these rules shall be decided by the com- 
mittee elected for the season by the owner, whose decision shall 


be final. 

The several owners of the new one-design boats met 
at the New York Y. C. on Monday afternoon, April 3, 
and drew lots for them. Most of the boats will be sailed 
from Bristol to New York before May 1. It is said that 
a number of the owners will race their boats from Bristol 


to Larchmont. The names of the boats and their owners 
are as follows: 


Minx Mand Sddcwduseavauehtteevesaneecieteedducanbonenaw Howard Willets 
Pintail.. Piikdald stbenn votes cement Oeste oudeesdccdicwdacne cea August Belmont 
ME UNM S Scan 5p NERsidiNabis neseencamiaceahen W. D. Guthrie 
TOME OM area sis ete sdceiocceu eek caka ewe icncuteh Gitues G. M, Pynchon 
WMO ade han pntc aces thsi 4s deckvuektcckcvancxceren: H. L. Maxwell 
REN Onis acoia ood yesbdonain haes valeae datateeen, Stuyvesant Wainwright 
—_ Pdebe wcidudeat tenanveess enhances eagane ial \. H. and J. W. Alker 
Altair 


Masuahe ede sas abeescay baeee petbaad und des toateieLcniae Cord Meyer 
PASWhWn4o56 ot eNatwaNd Ghd duteeecduad cheseniabe cancel \. T. French 

iesecisaGacdyundbdvessan'aciereccnea la cecudouas cinta \. G. Hanan 
x, A. and Philip H. Adee 


Linnet 









POON 5 so 0 can evn unc gnieegisecseuvsascdcas J. Murray Mitchell, Jr. 
Tobasco Sh aaad ens . F. Lippitt 
PMD oi sake cneatsoeusas <icaneda deck datesceuetertie es N. D. Lawton 
BO Aetivncuasieexas chawdeuustwewks acateaerddacaabents O’Donnel Iselin 
ROONEY sven 5.4 siases baci uesas Coa suwdakacns cee W. Butler Duncan, Jr. 
RPUDOUE Tad sinsic naceawvast geaielnushsecs cumetsoneeaieder tae Lyman Delano 
Carlita 


Sid WOES OHS dade OS dameECistE ses eawienavanteteeel Oiiver Harriman 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Y. R. A. oF L, I. S.—The 
annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound was held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
city, on Friday evening, March 31. The following dele- 
gates were present: E. M. MacLellan, Manhasset Bay 
Y. C.; Duncan Curry, Bayside Y. C.; H. H. Gordon, 
Huntington Y. C ; Charles F. Kirby, Frank Bowne Jones 
and Charles E. Simms, Indian Harbor Y. C.; Charles P. 
lower and Charles T. Pierce, Riverside Y. C.; Ward 
Dickson, Hempstead Harbor Y. C.; Frederick A. Hill, 
Norwalk Y. C.; O. H. Chellborg and Harry Stephenson, 
Knickerbocker Y. C.; E. T. Birdsall, J. D. Sparkman, G. 
P. Granberry, New Rochelle Y. C.; H. A. Jackson, New 
York A. C.; R. C. Mitchell, Sachem’s Head Y. C.;: R. 
Myrick, Huguenot Y. C.; H. de B, Parsons, Clifford 
Bucknam, American Y. C.;.F.-G. Stewart, Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y. C. 

A number of amendments to the racing rules were 
passed, and the officers for the coming year were elected. 
They are as follows: 

President, Oliver E. Cromwell, Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C.; Secretary, Charles P. Tower, Riverside Y. C.; 
Treasurer, Edward M. MacLellan, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
Executive Committee—H. de B. Parsons, American Y. 
C.; H. W. Hanan, Indian Harbor Y. C.; G, P. Gran- 
berry, New Rochelle Y. C., and Frederick A. Hill, Nor- 
walk Y. C. 

The racing will commence on May 27 this year and 
wind up on September 23. The complete racing schedule 
is as follows: 

May 27, Saturday.—New Rochelle spring. 

May 30, Tuesday.—Harlem annual, Bridgeport spring and Indian 
Harbor special. 
June 3, Saturday.—-Knickerbocker annual. 
June 10, Saturday.—Manhasset Bay annual. 


June 17.—Larchmont spring and New York Athletic Club cruis- 
ing race to Block Island. 
June 24.—Seawanhaka annual. 














July 1, Saturday.—New Rochelle annual. 

July 3, Monday.—American annual. _ 

July 4, Tuesday.—Hartford annual and Larchmont annual. 
July 8, Sz day.—Riverside annua! 

July 15, day Larchmont race week. 

July 22 Hartford special 





July Indian Harbor annual 
\ug. 5, § 2) Huntington annual, Shelter Island annual 
znd American lsummer. 

Aug. 12, Saturday.—Horseshoe Harbor annual and Bridgeport 
annual. 






Aug. 19, Saturday.ugenot annual, Northport annual and 
Hartford special 
ug. 25.—Hempstead Harber annval. 
Sept. 2, Saturday.—Indian Harbor fall, Larchmont special and 


Hartford special. 


Sept. 4, Monday.—Norwalk annual, Sachem’s- Head annual and 
Larchmont fall. 


Sept. 9, Sat Larchmont fall and Manhasset Bay fall. 
Sept. 16, Sat y.—Seawanheka~ Corinthian fall. 
Sept. 23, Saturday.—Aga-sicen fell. 


eRe 


DeatH or Ernest V. Parvessus.—Ernest V. Pardessus, 
yachting editor of the Brooklyn Times, died at Ormond, 
Florida, on March 28. He was fifty-four years ofd, and igs 
survived by a wife. Mr. Pardessus was well known as a 
writer of yachting matters, and was very fdmifiar with 
boating on Gravesend and Jamaica Bays, having sailed in 
those waters for many years past. He was the secretary 
of the Jamaica Bay Yacht Racing Association, and a 
member of the Bergen Beach and Belle Harbor Y. Cs. 

Ree 


3ELLE Harpor Y. C. Buys Lanp.—The Belle Harbor 
Y. C. has purchased a piece of property having water 
front on Jamaica Bay. The lot covers the entire block 
between Pelham and Oriental avenues and fronts 220ft. 
on the water and runs back 3ooft. A club house wilt 
soon be erected and a bulkhead will be built along the 
shore. 
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“Forest and Stream” 
Competition No. IV. 


DESIGN WINNING THIRD PRIZE SUBMITTED BY A, C, MAIR. 


For a 60-Foot Cruising Launch. 


In this launch the author has endeavored to produce 
a design combining as many good'qualities as possible. 
She would be an excellent sea boat, and could be driven 
as long as one could stay on her decks. The weights 
are all low, and she would roll but little, and would 
make as high as fourteen miles under power. The cabin 
accommodations are ample for four people, the engine 
room for a crew of three having gas pipe berths on 
each side of engine, and though we realize the disad- 
vantage of the break in the head room, caused by the 
bridge deck, still we think its advantages offset them. 
It makes it possible for the helmsman to stay on the 
bridge in all weathers, where he has a clear view of the 
entire horizon—an act almost impossible on the average 
boat of this size, where the bridge is elevated above the 
main deck, and the boat rolling to any extent. Besides, 
the deck beams amidships add greatly to the structural 
strength. 

The head room beneath is nearly 5ft., and the door in 
the after end of main cabin aiden a clear passage 
fore and aft, with the advantage of keeping the main 
saloon entirely separate from the machinery space, ex- 
cludes all odors of burnt gases, engine oil, etc.—an ad- 
vantage not to he despised if one has ever cruised in 
stormy weather shut up with a gasolene engine. 

The engine room has excellent ventilation, having a 
companionway fore and aft, making a perfect circula- 
tion of air at all times. 

As drawn, there is an enclosed cockpit, though the 
deck could be carried out with brass rail, if desired; 
but a cockpit gives a feeling of security in the unsteady 
motion of a power boat. 

The cabin arrangement gives excellent accommoda- 
tion for four people for any length of time. The state 
room, if called for, to the exclusive use of the ladies. 

The toilet is between and accessible from both rooms. 
There are plenty of lockers and drawers for all needs. 
The head room is ample, being 6ft. 4in. The drawers 
under berths in state room are hung on a pivot on 
forward outside corner, swinging out at an angle. 

In the design we have installed a 40 horsepower 
Standard engine, though any other make could be used 
to suit individual tastes. 

The tanks ate under the bridge deck on each side, 
keeping all weights as near amidships as possible. 

Davits can be carried on each side of either the for- 
ward or after trunks; also a brass rail fore and aft. 

The following are her dimensions: 





Length— 

ee TT a eee 6oft. 1%4in. 

DINE tech > achubincdsesseuctecseen S2ft. 6in. 
Overhang— 

PT icnskibubbssheseepeesseete 3ft. 6in. 

DE crt SasGS ba hbeks ccswsavenwbcuete 3it. xin. 
Breadth— 

PES tesco keeuseebaseveanwhe roft. 6 in. 

PUTS bus Shab bee soxensaueeh sh oft. 2 in. 
Freeboard— 

IT .<. ELbin enh babbbhaeseebetaneeseen 4fit. 9 in. 

SE ckkbabusdebsekshbheSesseeaesest 3fit. 3 in. 

EME Geskcaseks hues ekebbeeseentdach 3it 
Draft— 

NS. Gi inch b Wake boravn seakebe 2ft. 4 in. 

UND sR cakes duoves Kasten ser ecenee 3ft. 10 in. 
TEED S55. neusedhouceesaSe cbaneeus 34,400 Ibs. 

Weights. 
“ Pounds 

EE GER SG lege cls a pels sedan eus ochbach ben bebuben 
DEEN «Gli cua asl shower whe panes sese shone Saheb 147 
DT iia Leheiesthate shiten eheekeees obs 130 
ee Se eer rye 739 
ee ee eee ee he ehe 2,152 
PED EC eck ekh ape seb ban sebenks bebes eee essere 652 
Se sas gb cubs skid abs shadvcsbveeeuns 320 
PP <ccinevanhensckseneseseeekentben 951 
SE cies vkikGabe ep es'ssd9ne 0s sess sh ob nes bah 
i PCL. <5. .50h5 605 cnpdeonwe bes ees ees she 157 
Breest MOCKS ANd KMSCS. 20. 00sec cccccsoccccee 77 
et etch aes eene 718 
Cre nN hat cas chs ces hab ab eaaekes cee 2,665 
Pt ee 729 
COCRDE BOOT, SCS, ChC.0 2.0 cccceccccccececene 332 
OE EO ORD... oss bik cbinseberenbeteese 
A re ere 639 
Two gasolene tanks filled and fittings.......... 4,106 
Water tanks filled and fittings. ................. 1,800 
Engine, shaft and propeller... ..............s.0 3,822 
oS eee 107 


Air tank, muffler, pump, piping & engine fittings 510 
Deck fittings, brass rail around entire deck, 
awnings, steering wheel, side steps, capstan, etc. 913 


eee SREP ern erry 320 
Seketeor BOOT. WE COUT... 2... cocseccecsescecce 9oI 
Two w. c. basins and pump. .............0ce008 198 
Interior cabinet work, doors, partitions, bulk- 

EE fe et ois canin eath 1,000 
Furnishings, fittings and stores................ 1,000 
es 2 HORE, 65.5 nak cbs cheb sev dencnsns Spee 
EE A ee 
Fastenings (copper), except for deck houses 

and interior cabinet work...............ee00. 525 
Paint, putty, varnish and caulking............. 167 
Ballast ..... it dun cep eceaehonkentuss< Sek 4,000 
NE OE Te 

EL 2. ies inks poe penbperesn ce beech 34,459 


Calculated displacement ..................- 34,400 


Detroit C. C.’s Lone Distance Race.—The Country 
Club of Detroit has decided to hold a long distance yacht 
race from Pt. Huron to Mackinac, leaving Pt. Huron 
Saturday, July 29. This should bring the finish at 
Mackinac about the same time as the finish of the 
Chicago-Mackinac races, and a lively reunion is an- 
ticipated. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





Lake Micuican Y,A.—Early in Mafch-the Committee 
on Joint Regatta of the Chicago Y. C.’s met at the Chi- 
cago Athletic Association. President Soule, of the Lake 
Michigan Y. A., presided, and the others present were: 
Commodore Price, of Columbia Y. C.; Commodore Wil- 
bur, Chicago Y, C.; Commodore Bliss, Jackson Park Y. 
C.; Messrs. Brunnick, Bassett and Scates, of L. M. Y. A. 
Executive Committee. 

It was decided that a joint regatta of the Chicago Y. 
C.’s would be held on July 4, 1905, morning and after- 
noon, under the rules of the Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association; all other clubs on Lake Michigan to be in- 
vited to participate; races for special classes are to be 
arranged. 

Commodore Wilbur and President Soule were ap- 
pointed a committee on guest and judges’ boats. 

Each commodore to select one judge; the three judges 
to have control of the races from the time preparatory 
gun is fired, 

The three commodores were appointed a committee on 
prizes. 

The morning races to be for all the regular classes 
under L. M. Y. A. rules; all special class boats to be 
barred from racing in regular classes. Also a special 
race to include all boats that are now, or ever have been, 
eligible to race in the 21ft. cabin class of the L. M. Y. A., 
under present or any previous rules; this race to be 
sailed under regular L, M.. Y. A. measurement and time 
allowance, and to be counted as‘a race for the Webb Cup 
of the Columbia Y. C. 

The afternoon races to be for the special 21ft. cabin and 
18ft. classes of the L. M. Y. A., the special 18ft. class of 
the Chicago Y. C., and any other special class that may 
be arranged for; eligibility of a boat for other than 
L, M. Y. A. classes to be determined under the rules 
governing its class; in all other respects special races to 
be sailed under L. M. Y. A. rules. 


YALE CorrInTHIAN Racinc ScHEDULE.—Arrangements 
have been completed by the Race Committee of the Yale 
Corinthian Y. C. for the coming season’s racing. The 
schedule is as follows: 

April 8—First race for Officers’ Cup. 

April 12—First race for Special Cup. 

April 15—Second race for the Officers’ -Cup. 

April 29—Third race for the Officers’ Cup. 

May 3—Second race for Special Cup. 

May 6—Fourth race for the Officers’ Cup. 

May 10—Third race for Special Cup. 

May 13—First race for the Graduates’ Cup. 

May 17—Fourth race for Special Cup. 

May 20—Second race for the Graduates’ Cup. 

May 24—Fifth race for Special Cup. 

May 27—Third race for the Graduates’ Cup. 

May 30—Decoration Day regatta. 

May 31—Sixth race for Special Cup. 

June 7—Seventh race for Special Cup. 

June 10—Fourth race for the Graduates’ Cup. 

June 14—Eighth race for Special Cup. 

June 17—Special race for Commodore’s Cup. 

June 27—Dual regatta with Harvard Y. C., at New 
London, Conn. 

Rae 


Steam YACHT OrrENTA Sotp.—The steam yacht 
Orienta has been sold by Mr. Geo. R. Sheldon, receiver 
of the U. S. Shipbuilding Company, to the Abe Stein 
Company, of this city, acting for South American inter- 
ests, through the office of Stanley M. Seaman. Orienta 
was designed and built in 1901 by Lewis Nixon’s Ship- 
yard, Elizabethport, N. J., for Mr. E. R. Ladew, New 
York Y. C., but was not accepted by reason of failing in 
speed requirement. She is of the torpedo boat type, 1osft. 
over all, 12ft. breadth, 5ft. draft, flush deck, steel construc- 
tion throughout. Owner’s quarters aft consist of three 
staterooms, saloon and two bathrooms. She is fitted with 
a “Moshier” water-tube boiler, triple expansion, three 
cylinder engine, 700 horsepower, built entirely of nickle 
steel, hollow forgings from Government specifications, 
similar to those used in the U. S. torpedo boats. The en- 
gine room is supplied with the latest pumps, ash ejector, 
dynamo and storage batteries of the most approved type, 
also has a 2,000 candle-power searchlight. She is now 
fitting out at the Crescent Yard, Elizabethport, N. J., and 
will be ready for a trial trip within a few days prepara- 
tory to leaving for South America. The new owners ex- 
pect a speed approaching 20 miles. 


RRR 


WituiaM Fire Jr.’s New Orpers.—Mr. Fife’s more 
recent orders include the designing of a schooner of 110 
tons which is to be built in India, the designing and 
building of a racing cutter for Spain, and the designing 
and building of a 22ft. cruising sloop for Mr. Robert 
Brown, of Warriston, Largs. The schooner is for Mr. 
Scovell, who took the cutter Godwit out to India. The 
boat is to be wholly built of teak, and, in this respect, 
she will be almost, if not altogether, unique. As to type. 
she is to be a fine seagoing cruiser, with great sheer and 
high freeboard. She will be nicely fitted internally, and 
as her cruising, to begin with, at any rate, is to be largely 
confined to warm climates, the greatest care has been 
taken in the designing of her fo have her ventilating 
system as perfect as possible. In addition to having quite 
a goodly sized sail plan for a cruiser, she will be fitted 
with two powerful motors.—The Yachtsman, 


Recent Saves.—Messrs. Macconnell & Cook have 
made the following sales: Messrs. Ellison & Carstairs, 
of Philadelphia, have sold the steam yacht Albatross to a 
western yachtsman, and the vessel is to be delivered at 
Montreal as’ soon as possible. Messrs, George and Et#i- 
ward Yetter have sold the yawl Comet to Mr. Hampton 
Cutter, of Woodbridge, N. J : 

eZee 

INVINCIBLE PurcHASED By C, T. BAnNEy.—The schooner 
Invincible, ex-Intrepid, owned by Mr. Henry R. Wolcott, 
to Mr. Charles T. Barney. The transfer was made 
by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane. Invincible was de- 
signed by Mr. J. Beavor Webb and built in 1893. She is 
a threé-masted auxiliary schooner 162.5ft. over all, r32ft. 
waterline, 27ft. breadth and 13.5ft. draft, 


[Apait 8, 1905, 


Greta AND Arrow CHARTERED.—Mr. C, L. F. Robinson, 
New York Y. C., has chartered the English steam yacht 
Greta from Sir William Agnew, of London. Mr, Robin- 
son will join the yacht with his family on June 15 at 
Southampton, and she will then proceed to Kiel. Greta 
is 154ft. waterline and 22.8ft. breadth. 

Mr. Edward F. Whitney has chartered the high speed 
stéam’ yacht Arrow from Mr. Charles R. Flint. 

Greta and Arrow were chartered through Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Cranc. 

Rar 


IMPROVING THE WELLAND CANAL.—Under date of Jan- 
wary 12, 1905, United States Consul-General Holloway, 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, reports that a auarter of a mil- 
lion dollars will be spent for improvements on the 
Welland Canal this winter. Several bridges are to be 
rebuilt, and the canal is to be lighted by electricity, lights 
bemg placed every 200 feet. 

Rar 


InpIAN Harspor Y. C.’s Freet Caprarin.—Commodore 
George Lauder, Jr., of the Indian Harbor Y. C., has ap- 
pointed Mr. Frank Bowne Jones fleet captain. Mr. Jones 
has retired from the Regatta Committee after having 
served on that body as chairman for many years. 


DeatH oF Cor. Freperick p—E Fun1taK.—Col. Frederick 
de Funiak, owner of the auxiliary yawl Foxie, died at his 
home in Louisville, Kentucky, on March 29, at the age of 
sixty-five years. He was a member of the New York, 
Southern and Philadelphia Corinthian Y. C.’s. 








Ganoging 
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A. C. A. Membership. 


New Life Members—No. 40. Frederic G. Mather, Al- 
bany,, N. Y.; 41. Matthias Ohlmeyer,, New York city. 
New Member Elected— 4880. Ratcliffe G. E. Hicks, 
Providence, R. I., Eastern Division. New members pro- 
pesed, Atlantic Division—Edward K. Merrill, Philadel- 
phia; Clifton Sparks, Bensonhurst, N. Y.; B. V. R. 
Sptidel, New York city; J. A. Edgar, Julius Schmitz and 
Frank T. Wilson, all of Philadelphia. Central Division— 
E. T. Berry, Irving, N. Y.; Walter Blount, Evansville, 
Ind.; Wickham C. Taylor, Norfolk, Va.,; H. A. Can- 
field, New York city. Eastern Division—Herman J. 
Bruns, Jr., Providence, R. I 





About May 1 the treasurer will remove to 164 Fairfield 
avenue, Stamford, Conn., which will be his future resi- 
dence. He will transact no A. C. A. business between 
April 15 and June 1. Frepertc G. MATHER, Treas. 





AppLicaTions for membership, Atlantic Division—G. H. 
Knowlson, New York city; Howard M. Landes, Phila- 
delphia; Harry M. Lee, Trenton, N. J.; F. Raymond Pid- 
cock, Trenton, N. J.; Thomas B. Latham, New York 
city; Fred. V. McCabe, New York city; Raymond E. 
Rouse, New York city; Frank P. Jones, Jr., Delanco, N. 
J. Eastern Division—Ralph P. Plaisted, Bangor, Me.; 
Ernest L. Arnold, Providence, R. I.; Charles L. Weaver, 
Providence, R. I.; Homer A. Canfield, New York city; 
Chester G. Babcock, William M. Coon, William H. 
Crosby, Lester W. Elias, Charles O. L’Hommedieu, Wil- 
liam Riehl, Walter C. Mullett, William J. P. Seipp, Henry 
B. Selkirk, W. Morse Wi'son, Richard L. Ball (for Life 
Member), Buffalo, N. Y.; Guy W. Ellis, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gifle ange and Gallery. 


Fixtores. 


July 24-29.—Newark, O.—Second annual of the Ohio State Rifle 
Association. 

July 26-Aug. 1—Creedmoor, L. I.—Second annual of New York 
Rifle Association. 


United States Revolver Assoctation. 


SprinGFIeLp, Mass., March 30.—The United States Revolver 
Association has awarded the following medals during the past 
month: 

To H. B. McCallum, Wilmington, Del., a bronze medal on the 
scores of 81, 81, 84, 81, 84, 81, 81, 85, 85, 85. A bronze and silver 
medal on the scores of 86, 89, 86, 86, 85, 88, 89, 85, 86, 91. 

To E. N, Neal, Springfield, Mass., a bronze and silver medal 
on the scores of 85, 85, 85, 85, 85, 85, 86, 87, 88, 88. 

To Miles Standish, Portland, Me., a bronze medal on the 
scores of 80, 80, 80, 80, Si, 81, 82, 83, 84, 82. 

To G. L. Sanford, Springfield, Mass., a bronze medal on the 
scores of 80, 80, 81, 82, 82, 83, 83, 84, 84, 84. A bronze and silver 
medal on the scores of 85, 85, 86, 86, 87, 88, 89, 89, 94, 89. 

To W. Milton Farrow, Washington, D. C., a bronze medal 
on the scores of 82, 82, 82, 83, 83, 83, 83, 85, 85, 8. A bronze 
and silver medal on the scores of 85, 86, 86, 87, 87, 87, 89, 86, 86, 
89. : 
To Morris D. Stepp, M.D., Cleveland, O., a bronze medal on 
the scores of 80, 81, 81, 81, 81, 82, 83, 85, 84, 84. 

To A. P. Proctor, New York city, a bronze and gold medal 
on the scores of 90, 90, 91, 91, 92, 92, 92, 92, 93, 98. A silver 
and gold medal on the scores of 93, 98, 93, 93, 98, 98, 93, 94, 94, 
94. J. B. Crasrree. 


Seneca Gun Club. 


Tus organization, composed of members of the West Side 
Y. M. C. A., of New York City, held its regular weekly shoot 
on the Zettler ranges the night of April 1, and é¢ach member 
present fired two ten-shot scores at 75ft. offhand on the 26-ring 
a. Two prizes were offered by S. Adler, and these were 
won by J. N. Wunz and F. A. Fall, first and second men re- 
spectively. The scores, out of the possible 500 points, were as 
follows: 
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FOREST AND STREAM DESIGNING COMPETITION No. IV.—DESIGN WINNING THIRD PRIZE—SUBMITTED BY A. C. MAIR, ATTLEBORO, MASS, 
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Providence Revolver Club. 


Proviogncek, R. 1.—Shooting matters are quiet here this wéck, 
and very few members recorded scores. Following is the week’s 
record: 

Revolver, 50yds., Standard American target: 

Wan Abmy ccceescescsenss cosccceeee 9 8 6 6 8 710 9 9 10—82 
: 98 9 610 8 910 9 886 

Revolver, 20yds., Standard: Arno Argus 79, 81; A. C. Hurl- 
burt 77. 

Rifle, 25 yds., German ring: Fred Collins, 219, 229, 227, 220. 

Twenty-two caliber rifles, 50yds., Standard, 60 shots: F. A. 
Coggeshall 406, H. Powell 391, B. Norman 390. 

The only excitement at the Thursday evening meeting was a 
team match among those present. A few members of the United 
Train of Artillery rifle team were at the armory loading am- 
munition, and the revolver men being indisposed to practice, it 
was suggested that sides be picked for a try with the .45 Spring- 
field. This arm is used by the Train men in their series of in- 
door matches against the Bristol team. The load used was the 
old 210-grain bullet and antiquated black powder charge of 7 
grains. 

The results, as follows, were rather an agreeable surprise to the 
revolver shooters, and shows that old-fashioned methods are 
still good, even in the hands of out-of-practice shooters: 

Four-man team match, .45 Springfield rifie, Standard target, 5 
shots per man, 25yds, range: 

No. 1 Team—Sergt. Bullard 32, Capt. Machon 32, Sergt. Mc- 
Avoy 30, M. A. Brown 22; total 116, 

No. 2 Team—Lieut. Keyes 39, Arno Argus 44, A, C. Hurlburt 
44, Maj. Eddy 37; total 164 

Team No. 2 led by 48 points. 

Rifle practice, 25yds., on German Ring target: 


W B Gardiner ..cccccccccnccccccce cocccccce 224 230 231 231 238—1154 
L A Jordan ....... oveccccccccccscces sosceee 230 236 226 222 219-1138 








About the Remiugton Revoiver. 


Hoguiam, Wash., March 17.—Editor Forest and Sircam: About 
the old-fashioned powder and cap revolvers discharging several 
loads at once, which has been written of, 1 think I can shed some 
light on the cause, and I will also state what I did to remedy it. 
The fact that what 1 did provided a complete cure for such con- 
duct proved to me that my theory was correct. I concluded that 
the other chambers were discharged by taking fire past the bullet, 
or else from the use of a poorly fitting cap, for caps are made in 
several ditferent sizes, and it is all important in case of the re- 
volver that the cap should fit just right, and that the bullet shoulé 
fit just right; and the just right for the bullet is to have it a 
hundredth part of an inch larger than the bore of the chamber in 
the cylinder, so that in seating the bullet it would be resized; 
and with the leverage that there is on the ramrod, they can be 
seated without any trouble; and that left the bullet in shape, so 
it had a great deal better bearing on the rifling, and so would 
admit of a heavier charge of powder being used without the 
bullet jumping the rifling. After 1 had the mould enlarged for 
the one that 1 was experimenting with, and also got a ditierent 
size of cap from what the person had been using that 1 got the 
revolver from, I used to load 4Ugrs. coarse powder. The reason 
for using coarse powder was to prevent it from filling the tube, 
and that practice was best with all muzzicloading arms, for it 
greatly reduced the chance of a misfire from powder in the tube 
becoming damp. 1 probably fired the revolver a thousand times 
after 1 made these changes, and it never went wrong. The person 
that sold it to me did so because it was good for nothing as he 
was using it. After I had the cylinder loaded, 1 would pour 
melted tallow in the chamber until the bullet was covered, and it 
sometimes was left loaded for three months, but 1 never got a 
misfire from it. W. A. LINKLETTER. 





Zettler Rifle Club. 


Tue regular club shoot was held the night of March 28 at 
headquarters in West Twenty-third street with a fair attendance 
of members. Interest is being awakened among the members 
by the near approach of the outdoor club shooting, and but a 
few more gallery shoots will be held, this series closing in a 
short time. Richard Gute was high man for the best five-score 
total, 1230, but high man for the evening was Louis Buss, whose 
total for 100 shots was 2443. The scores at 7dit., offhand, with 
.22 caliber rifles, follow: 

Louis C. Buss ......... 241 247 241 244 245 242 246 247 245 245 —2443 
Geo Schlicht ..........- 242 243 2 243 243 239 244 239 239—2416 
O Smeith ...........- ‘ 2 244 247 244 243 240 240 245—2414 
August Begerow 24: 238 zdl 240 229 233 2361 
T H Keller, Jr..... 3 234 235 238 238—2346 

> oe ‘ 922 99F 924 99) 
H Fenwirth ...... oe 232 226 2av 235 226 234— 232 
F J Herpers .........+- 231 230 224 222 227 233 229 238 233 228—2290 














Five shot score: LR 
ee” CO eee 243 248 245 246 248—1230 
L P Hansen 243 236—1213 


243—1202 


244—1202 


Chas Zettler, 
C G Zettler 
Lowis Maurer ......ccccccscccccccccoccces 







Be Ey MAREN ecccectocscnsncedesesacesecons 
Barney Zettler ........ Se cueutekuesereseabes 232 236 2% 
G J Bermius ..........ccceccccccsccecccceves Sus 
Back score: . 
ie ae SEO « necbenessscnonae beassaenrnsebenens 240 247 245 243 241—1216 





Italian Rifle Club. 


NEARLY 100 members and their friends were in attendance at 
the regular shoot of this club, held on the Zettler ranges, the 
night of March 30. The competition, which was for merchandise 
prizes,..was hotly contested by twenty-four of the members, and 
Mr. Bianchi won with the narrow margin of one point over 
Minervini and Selvaggi, who tied on totals. The distance shot 
was 7dit., with .22 caliber rifles, and the scores were three shots 
each, the best two shot during the evening to count. The 
results follow, the possible being 150 points: 


EE wnsscvcensecsse 74 75—149 DeStefano ........... 68 73—141 
Minervini ..........+. 74 74—148 Ciancimono .......... 69 69—138 
ee ene 73 74—147 Marzorat ............. 70 67—137 
Selvaggi ......... - DE GOD -suesncaniestevan 69 67—136 
OS - 73—147 Brancorotto 69 66—135 
Mandello 73—146 Martin ........... . 69 66—135 









DeFelice 2 73—145 D’Agostino .. 67 67—134 
Mastropaolo “ee 70—144. Lampagnano -eee- 69 63—132 
BEERS ccscevse 3 Ti—148 9 Canfori ......ccesce000 67 68—130 
Avignone 2 7i—143 Personini ............ 59 69—128 
SE « si.nscnceseseem 7i—142  Magliore ............. 66 41—107 
fo eee 72 TO—142 9 Lomgo .....-.ceccesees 67 40—107 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of this Association, at Four-Mile House, 
Reading Road, March 26. Conditions, 200yds., offhand, at the 
25-ring target. Roberts was declared champion for the day with 
the good score of 231. This creates a new record for him, his 
former being 224. Our semi-annual 100-shot championship match 


was held today, atid Nestler carfied off the hictors ty his steady 
shooting with a total of 2155 points. Payne was high on the 
honor with 69 points. The scores: 







eee are 231 220 219 218 217 213 212 211, 210 204--2155 
PODS cinss iséayveenvecn 31 230 223 217 215 213 209 207 205 194—2142 
REED. cigconstocen 31 224 213 211 211 209 208 206 204 200—2117 
SEED. cuvsnucette cave 26 216 207 206 202 201 199 196 196 181—2029 
Hasenzahl 19 216 214 212 205 204 

Hoffman -219 212 206 205 202 

EMER  cpnccesinrscensss -207 195 190 187 

PUM, GiGbocdscsnaeese cen 200 197 194 194 194 190 179 175 








Grapsnooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 

April 5-6.—Augusta, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under the auspices of the Augusta Gun Club. Chas. C. Need- 
ham, Sec’y. 

April &'—Richmond Valley, S. I.—Ninth all-day shoot of _ the 
Mullerite Gun Club, on grounds of Aquehonga Gun Club. 
A. A. Schoverling, Mer. 

April 12-13.—Spring tournament of Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 
on grounds of Wilmington Gun Club. H. J. Stidman, Sec’y. 
Wilmington, 

April 15.—Long Island City, L. I.—Queens County Gun Club 
open tournament. R. H. Gosman, Sec’y. 

April 15.—Newark, N. J.—Muilerite Gun Club shoot, on grounds 
of Forester Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

April 18-20.—Waco, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 

April 19.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club annual tournament. 
C. L. Kites, Sec’y. 

April 19.—Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club Patriots’ Day tournament. 
S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 

April 20.—Atglen, Pa.—Christiana-Atglen Gun Club all-day shoot; 
live birds and targets. Wm. R. Fieles, Sec’y. 

April 21.—Morgantown, W.. Va.—Recreation Rod and Gun Club 
first regular monthly shoot of the Monongahela Valley Sports- 
man’s League of -West Virginia... E. F. Jacobs, Sec’y. 

April 22.—Easton, Pa.—Independent Gun Club second annual 
tournament. Jacob Pleiss, Cor. Sec’y. 

April 26-27.—Scottdale, Pa., Gun Club shoot. 

April 26-27.—Hopkinsville, Ky.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Hopkinsville Gun Club. 
A. F. Gant, Sec’y. 

April 27.—Mullerite Gun Club shoot on grounds of Freeport, L. 
I., Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

May 2-5.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Tournament of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association, under angie of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club; $1,000 added to purses. ouis Lautenslager, Sec’y. 

May 2-6.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association tournament. - 

May 3.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic City Gun Club spring tournament— 
Indiana State League series. F. L. Wachtel, y. 

May 45.—Waterloo, Ia., Gun Club spring tournament. E. M. 
Storm, Sec’y. 

May 6.—Mullerite Gun Club shoot, on grounds of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

May 8-9.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Mississippi Delta Trapshooters’ 
League first tournament. 

May 9-19.—Fairmont, W,. Va., Gun Club second monthly shoot of 
Monongahela Valley Sportsman’s League of West Virginia. 
FE. F. Jacobs, Sec’y. : 

May 9-10.—Clean, N. Y., Gun Club annual tournament. B. D. 
Nobles, Sec’y. 

May 9-12.—Hastings, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-ninth annual tournament. Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

May 11-12.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club third annual 
spring tournament...W. M. Foord, Sec’y. 

May 14-16.—Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 

May 16-18.—Herrington, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation tournament. 

May 16-18.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—West Virginia State Sports- 
men’s Association ninth annual meeting and tournament; 
$600 added money and prizes. F. E. Mallory, Sec’y. 

May 17.—Boston, Mass., Gun Club annual invitation team shoot. 
H. C. Kirkwood, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. Knox 
& Knapp, Mgrs. 

May 17-18.—Owensboro, Ky.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Daviess County Gun Club. 
James Lewis, Sec’y. ~, 

May 17-19.—Stanley Gun Club of Toronto (Inco?ferated), Can., 
_— tournament.__Alexander Dey, Sec’y, 178 Mill street, 

oronto, 

May 19-21.—St. Louis, Mo.—Rawlins first semi-annual tournament; 
two a ys targets, one day live birds. Alec. D. Mermod, Mgr., 
620 Locust street, 

May 20-21.—Shakopee, Minn., Gun Club tournament. Mathias 
A. Deutsch, Sec’y. 

May 23-25.—Lincoln.—Lllinois State Sportsmen’s Association tour- 
nament, 

May_ 24-25:—-Wolcott, N. Y.—Catchpole Gun Club tournament. 
E, A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

May 25-27.—Montreal, Quebec, Gun Club grand trapshooting 
tournament. D. J. Kearney, Sec’y, 412 St. Paul street, Quebec. 

May 29-31.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League third 
annual tournament. Frank Pragoff, Sec’y. 

May 30.—McKeesport, Pa.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. 
Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club’s all-day target tour- 

nament; merchandise. E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 

fey 30.—Mullerite Gun Club all-day shoot on grounds of Point 

Pleasant, N. J., Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

May 30.—Newport, R. I.—Aquidneck Gun Club fourth annual 

tournament. J. S. Coggeshal, Sec’y. 





- 


May 30.—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all-day shoot. Dr. J. H. 
V. Bache, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Washington, D. C.—Analostan Gun Club_ two-day 
loneapnents $200 added. Miles Taylor, Sec’y, 222 F street, 


May 31.-June 1.—Vermillion—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 

June 5-6.—New Paris, O.—Cedar Springs Gun Club tournament. 
J. F. Freeman, Sec’y. 

June 6-8.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 

June 6-8.—Sioux City, Ia.—Soo Gun Club tournament. 

June 8-9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annyal tournament. Ernest E. 
Scott, Capt. 

June 3-4.—Chicago Trapshooters’ Association amateur tourna- 
ment. E. B. Shogren, Sec’y. 

June 9.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 


y. 

June 13-14.-New Bethlehem, Pa.—Crescent Gun Club second 
annual tournament. R. E. Dinger, Capt. 

June 13-16.—Utica, N. Y.—New York State shoot. James Brown, 
Sec’y. 

June 13-15.—Canton, O., Trapshooters’ League tournament. 

June 15.—Champlain, N. Y., Gun Club annual tournament. 

tinghamton, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club tournament, 

Vernon L. Perry, Sec’y. 

—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. 

June 21-22—Bradford, Pa. Gun Club club tournament. E. C, 
Chariton, Sec’y. __ 

June 27-30.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap target tournament; $1,000 added money. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Secy-Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 

July 1.—Sherbrooke, Can., Gun Club annual tournament. C. H. 
Foss, Sec’y. 





July. 4.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, ~ 


ec’y. : 
July <—-Sent Framingham, Mass.—Second annual team shoot; 
in_ cash. 

July 4.—Springfield, Mass.—Midsummer tournament of the Spring- 
field, Mass., Shooting Club. C. L. Kites, Sec’y. 

uly 6-7.—Traverse City, Mich., trapshooting tournament. 

july 12-13.—Menominec, Mich.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 
W W MeOueen’ Sec’v 

July 24-28.—Brehm’s Ocean City, Md., target tournament, Hi. 
A. Brehm, Mgr., Baltimore. 





Aug. 24.—Albert Lea, Mint.—The Interstate Association's tous. 
nament, under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club, 
N. E. Paterson, Sec’y. : 

Aug. 16-18.—Ottawa, Can.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and 
Game Protective Association. G. Kasdale, Sec’y. 

Aug. 16-18.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s tour. 
nament, under the auspices of the O. K. Gun Club. C. ¢ 
Herman, Sec’y. r 

Aug. 22-25.—Lake Okoboji, Ia.—Indian annual tournament. 

Aug. 29-31.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, under the 
auspices of -the Colorado Springs, Colo., Gun Club; $1,000 
added money. A. J. Lawton, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4 (Labor Day).—Fall tournament of the Springfield, Mass 
Shooting Club; $25 added money. C. L, Kites, Sec’y. a 

Sept. 5-8.—Trinidad. Colo.—Grand Western Handicap. 

Sept. 15-17.—San Francisco, Cal.—The Interstate Association's 
Pacific Coast Handicap at Targets, under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Trapshooting Association. A. M. Shields, Sec’y 

Sept. 18-20.—Cincinnati Gun Club annual tournament. Arthur 
Gambell, Mer. 

Oct. 11-12.—Dover, Del., Gun Club tournament; open to all 
amateurs. W. H. Reed, Sec’y. 

Oct. 12.—Fall tournament of the Delaware Trapshooters’ Leagu 
on grounds of Dover Gun Club. " 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS, 


Saturday of this week is one of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Clut,’s 
regular practice days. 
R 


The dates of the Rawlings shoot at St. Louis, Mo., has b 
changed to May 19-21. 





The Mississippi Delta Trapshooters’ League announces that 1s 
first tournament will be held on May 8-9 under the auspices of 
the Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club. 

R 

The Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and Game Protective 
Association, Ottawa, Can., is preparing the programme for their 
fifth annual tournament, Aug. 16-18. 

ZR 

The Shakopee Gun Club, of Shakopee, Minn., will hold their 
annual tournament on May 29 and 21, Each day average prizes. 
For programmes, inquire of the Secretary, Mathias A. Deutsch 

e 

The Warwick, N. Y., Gun Club will hold their annual meeting 
on the evening of April 13. Several new names are proposed 
for membership. The activities and importance of the club are 
bright for the coming season. 


Mr. J. W. 
the New York State shoot, to be held under the auspices of the 
Oneida County Sportsmen’s Association, Utica, N. Y., June 13-16, 
wiil_ be ready for distribution at an early date. 

3 - 

At Gorgas Station, Pa., April 1, in the Philadelphia League of 
Trapshooters’ Contests, Highland defeated Merchantville by a 
score of 162 to 150. Of the two 10-man teams, Mr. A. Ballantine, 
of the Highlands, was high man with a score of 21 out of 25. 


¥ 


The last shoot of the season of 1904-5, held by the Crescent 
Athletic Club, was most pleasantly terminated by a clambake, 
the conclusion ' of an unusually successful season of competition 
and good fellowship. Mr. Lowell M. #almer won the March 
cup after a shoot-off with Mr. E. W. Snyder. 

Zz 

At the shoot of the Red Dragon Canoe Club, held at Wissino- 
ming, Pa., on Saturday of last week, Mrs. Will K. Park, who a 
few years ago shot with expert skill under the shooting name of 
“Miskay,” won the silver trophy, the prize in a 50 target handi- 
cap, unknown angles, under rather difficult conditions consequent 
to a strong wind. She scored 49. 

4 

Reports from Wilmington indicate that the spring tournament 
of the Delaware Trapshooters” League, to be held on the 
grounds of the Wilmington Gun Club, is to be a success in every 
particular. The shooters are rallying. Accordingly every pro 
vision by the local talent is made for sport and good fellowship. 
Lovely spring weather. “Johnnie, get your gun.” April 12-13. 

a 

The Christiana-Atglen Gun Club, of Atglen, Pa., have issued 
the programme of their all-day shoot, to be held on April 20. 
The target events number twelve—four at 10, four at 15 and two 
at 25 targets; entrance 75 cents, $1 and $1.75 respectively. There 
are three live-bird events, at 5, 7 and 10 birds, entrance $2.50, 
3 and $4. Birds, 20 cents. All moneys divided on the percent- 
age system. 


srown, Secretary, writes us that the programme of 


ZR 
The annual three-day championship closed the trapshooting 
season at Pinehurst, N. C., last week. Wednesday was the last 
day. Mr. Allan Lard, of Washington, D. C.; was the winner. He 
scored 109 out of 140, of which 50 were from a magautrap, 50 
expert and 40 from the tower. Mr. L. E. Wardwell, of Camden, 
Me., scored 104 and won second; Mr. M. K. Waters, Lakewood, 
third, 97; Mr. C. A. Lockwood, New York, fourth, 96. 
4 
The Fast Day shoot of the Portland, Me., Gun Club, April 27, 
has ten events, each at 15 targets. Handicaps 16 to 20yds. High 
guns, $7, $5 and $3. Lowest, $1; second and third lowest, $2 
each. Shooting commences at 9:30 o'clock. Dinner served on 
grounds. Gun and shells shipped two days in advance to T. &. 
Davis Arms Co., express prepaid, will be delivered on grounds 
free of charge. Mr. Silas B. Adams is the Secretary. 


Rx 
Ten events of 20 targets each day constitute the :programme of 
the Interstate Association’s trapshooting tournament, given for 
the Hopkinsville, Ky., Gun Club, April 26 and 27. April 25 is 
practice day. Free lunch served on the grounds. Targets, 2 
cents. First day, Rose system, 5, 4, 3, 2; second day, class 
shooting, 40, 30, 20 and 10. Gold medal valued at $25 to the 
amateur. who makes highest average; $5 to second amateur, and 
same to amateur making lowest average. Mr. A. S. Gant is the 
Secretary. 
R 

The Queens County Gun Club has issued the programme of 
its opening shoot, to be held at Long Island City, L. L., April 
15. Ten events are provided, at 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets, entrance 
60 cents, 70 cents, $1.05, $1.40. The two 25-target and two 15- 
target events are for merchandise. Totals, 175 targets, $9.85 en- 
trance. To amateur high average, a silver cup; professional high 
average, $5 in gold; amateur low average, $2. Targets, 2 cents. 
Shooting begins at 10 o’clock. The grounds are situated on 
Hunters Point avenue, within a half-mile of Thirty-fourth Street 
Ferry. At Long Island City take Calvary Cemetery trolley, 0m 
Borden avenue. From Brooklyn, take Crosstown or Greenpoint 
trolley to end of line, cross,over Oakland Street Bridge to 
Borden avenue, turn to right, and grounds are then but a short 
distance, . eho a ‘ 
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The programme of the fifteenth annual tournament of the Pest- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association is a model, and in every 
detail displays the work of a master hand. It is to be specially 
admired for its freedom from the collateral branch of mendi- 
cancy commonly known as passing around the hat; that is, asking 
for donations. Trapshooting has passed well by its infantile 
stages, and should be manfully independent and self-supporting. 
Any one member of any trapshooting club would have too much 
manly pride and independence to ask for a donation for himself. 
The ageregate manly pride and independence of all the club mem- 
pers should be quite as punctiliously exact as those of each 
member in his private capacity. To such shooters as desire com- 
it will present many attractions; to the secretaries of 


etition, P ; 
oa clubs who are not thoroughly proficient in programme 
details, 1¢ will be an admirable text book. 


The \Wawaset Gun Club, of Wilmington, Del., has issued the 
mes of their opening shoot, to be held April 6, and 
their annual spring tournament. Merchandise prizes and handi- 
caps are specially for amateurs. Everybody invited. Seven 
merchandise events, 20 and 25 targets, 40 and 50 cents entrance, 
high guns, are the inducements. This programme further con- 
tains an invitation to the club’s annual spring tournament, May 
11 and 12, at which the programme will consist of twelve events, 
each at 15 targets. A special purse will be arranged for amateurs, 


progran 





as follows: The entrance in each event will be $1.30; total, 
$15.60, targets included. For each target thrown during the 
two days, the club will set aside 1% cent, to be divided among 
those who shoot through the programme and do not win their 
entrance. It is anticipated that the purse will amount to $250. 
It is thought to be the best proposition ever offered to the 
amateur For programme, address the Secretary, Mr. W. M. 
Foord, 213 West Sixth street, Wilmington. 
BERNARD WATERS. 
Enterprise Gun Club. 

McKirsport, Pa. March 27.—The first contest for the Mc- 

Keesport Daily News bluerock championship cup was pulled on 


on March 25, the weather being all that could be desired, and 
fine scores were the result. Atty J. F. Calhoun won 


some v«ry . . 
in both contests, but was hard chased in the cup race at 50 
targets. Calhoun, W. Hale and Irwin tied on 46, and in the 
shoot-off at 15 targets Calhoun made a straight, Hale and Irwin 
gins SF eedes contest was at 20 singles, use of both barrels, 
and 10 pairs. Calhoun was high man, with 36 from 20yds. 

Mr. Garland was with us and shot through the programme. 
There were about 200 spectators present, and they were well 
paid for their visit. There are to be five contests for the cup, 
the dates being March 25, April 1, 8, 15, 22, open to all sportsmen 
living within the circulation of the Daily News and bounded 
by and including, Glenwood, Monessen, West Newton, Pitcarn 
and Gill Hall. The winner in each contest to designate where 


the next contest is to be shot. Mr. Calhoun having won the 
first contest designates the next contest to be shot on the grounds 
of the Enterprise Gun Club, April 1, at 3 P. M., sharp. The 
score is as follows: 

Daily News silver cup: Calhoun 46, W. Hale 46, Irwin 46, 
Schorr 45, Cochran 44, Knight 44, L. D. Davis 41, McFarland 41, 
J. Hale 36, Pickle 33, Garland 33. 

Shoot-off: Calhoun 15, W. Hale 14, Irwin 14. 

Hunter Arms Co. medal, 20 single targets, use of both barrels, 
and 10 doubles, handicap 14 to 20yds.: 








Hdcp. 20 20 T’l Hdcp. 20 20 T’l 

Calhoun ....cccces 20° 20 16—36 6 15 9-24 
Schorr .......+e66.20 19 15—34 10 14—24 
W Hale .....cccocs 20 20 13—33 15 5—20 
SS --16 4 =©619 18-32 15 7—22 
Garland .......0¢ --17 =: 18 10—28 ll 7—18 
McFarland ..... 17 =: 15 11—26 

Targets: 15 20 10 Targets: 15 20 10 
Giheen sacseousaneee 16 .. .. Schorr wa § 
A scsnskeevoenuned 10 14 .. Hurley is re 
W Hale ......cccccce 14 17 10 Howell o 
ME: vcscescvegueanee ee 


Gro. W. Marns, Sec’y. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Povcukeersig, N. Y., April 1—The second monthly shoot of 
the Poughkeepsie Gun Club was held to-day, but the attendance 
was not as large as expected. Trapshooting throughout the 
Hudson Valley is about in the last ditch, there being only two 
clubs, Ossining and Poughkeepsie, that do any shooting. 

Poughkeepsie is trying to stimulate the sport in this locality 
by holding a tournament every month and only charging one 
cent for targets, but it is the old story—five or six of the 
“regulars” always turn out and the other members stay at home. 
Who can explain it? We have a club of over fifty members, 
who claim to be sportsmen and pay their dues, but they are 
only good to the sport for $1 a year. We have one of the finest 
shooting grounds in the State, but no interest, no shooting. At 
one time every hamlet along the river had its shooting club; 
we had a Hudson River Trapshooting League; the rivalry be- 
tween the sportsmen was keen; the sport was in a prosperous 
condition, but Oh! what a change from those good old days! 
What caused the decline in interest? 

At to-day’s tournament, Mr. E. J. Snyder, one of the regulars 
from New Paltz, carried away all the honors, winning the 
Captain's cup by 24 out of a possible 25, and also the Bissing 
cup with 23 out of a possible 25, actual breaks in each event. 
This is grand work, as the shooting was done in a strong wind 
In the Captain’s cup, J. Rhodes and 





Snyder tied, Snyder winning by one bird in the shoot-off. The 
> represented by Messrs. Fanning and Heath. 


trade y 


10 
15 





Catchpole Gun Civb. 


N. Y., April 2.—The two days’ tournament of the 
¢ Gun Club, to be given in Wolcott, N. Y., May 24 and 
‘ fair to be a very successful shoot. No pains will be 
Spared to make this the most successful shoot we have ever given. 
An attractive programme will be sent out about May 1, and will 
Consist of 160 targets each day, with added mortey in each event 
and a merchandise event each day of valuable merchandise, the 
main prize being a fine hammerless gun. We invite all to make 


Wotcorrt, 
Catchy: 
2, bids 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


plets to attend this tourtamertt and get in shape for the State 
shoot to be held later, in Utica, N. Y. Uncle Ben Catchpole, 
our veteran president, will be on hand each day to grasp the 
hand of all the boys. Uncle Ben has for many years attended 
shoots throughout New York State, and is still as jolly and 
enthusiastic as ever over the sport. 
We trust and believe this will be our banner shoot. 
E. A. Wapsworts, Sec’y. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., April 1—The Crescent Athletic Club’s last 
shoot of the 1904-05 season was held on the club grounds at Bay 
Ridge to-day. A clambake rounded out the season in pleasant 
climax. 

On the scores of the March cup, Mr. E. W. Snyder was in the 
lead when the contest for it began to-day. Mr. Lowell M. Palmer 
tied Mr. Snyder in the last contest, and in the shoot-off he won. 

The winners in the 50-target contest were Mr. E. W. Snyder, 
first; Dr. H. L. O’Brien, second; Mr. Geo. G. Stevenson, Jr., 
third. 

In the trophy events, Mr. L. 
victor with a straight score of 25 

In a 15-target event, Mr. H. B. Vanderveer won from Mr. W. 
W. Marshall in the shoot-off. 

The “Japs” and the “Russians” had another team contest, in 
which the Russians won—something in the way of novel news to 
the Czar. A modus vivendi was established when the clambake 
was formally opened in the shooting house. Scores: 

March cup, 26 targets: 





M. Palmer, from scratch, was 


Hdp. Brk. Tot’l, 
0 20 20 
















Se | eee 4 Brigham ......... 2 
” ae 5 18 BB TEE esvcncceua 4 6 2 
DO o ccicices 3 #18 2 
Shoot-off, 25 targets: 
are 0 2 24 SEE koccccesces 4 8 12 
Trophy, 25 targets : 
Pee Tes kcive 0 6B 2B McConville ...... 4 146 2 
NOTE. nccctiwed 0 23 28 ger eere 15 20 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
DDORS. 6 scccece 3 12 15 Marshall ......... oe 14 
i ee 0 14 14 Vanderveer ...... 1 12 13 
IIE. sccscccce 0 14 «14 S P_ Hopkins..... 3 9 2 
Grinnell, Jr. ..... 0 Ww 14 L C Hopkins. 1 7 8 
Stephenson ..... 0 » McConville ..... 2 5 7 
SE icactiness 2 2 14 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
ann 3 3 16 Brigham . 13 «13 
Vanderveer . | 14 15 PE nvndancenes 0 13 13 
ee ae . & & S P Hopkins.... 3 $9 2 
Stephenson ...... 0 14 14 L C Hopkins.... 1 10 li 
Grinnell, Jr...... 0 4 4 ae 2 , @ 
McConville ...... 2a 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Vanderveer ...... a | ee Marshall ........ 3 8 ll 
Trophy, 15 targets: 
PE nonce 0 ill ll (ee 3 2B 
Brigham . 0 4 414 MEE thevesctecease 3 2 6 
F Stephens 0 212 12 Hendrickson ..... 3 6 9 
Southworth ...... 0 Ul ll EOD: cissceecs ll 
EE aeseaesee oO B 2 ES secnaniigne 4 10 14 
L C Hopkins..... 1 10 6 MME bxisentevesas 1 9 10 
G Stephenson....1 12 13 CURDS nas secccicns 3 14 16 
a ee 1 ll 12 Werlemann ...... 4 8 2 
S P Hopkins 3 4 7 PE ec uni-adinas 1 12 13 
Hallock 2 8 10 Hegeman ........ 1 13 
Snyder ...... 2 il 13 Vanderveer ...... : 2 3 
McConville 2 6 8 pe ee eCerer 3 4 86 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
COND, .<0s cusnconee 3 &. & SIME sa dcscesecses 3 9 12 
Vanderveer ...... 1 122 2 ES 3 ll 
Special prize, 50 targets: 
a 2 44 46 Southworth ...... 0 42 4 
GE ccccccesccs 8 38 46 Palmer 42 42 
Hegeman ....... 6 38 44 Brigham .. 40 40 
G Stephenson....4 40 44 Marshall 300 «40 





F Stephenson....2 41 43 
Team shoot, 15 targets: 





Paldnecoke ..cccccccccccocs 12 Brighamwhiskers ......... 1 
Gummeloyamo .. -10 F B Stephensonsky....... ll 
Hopkinsko ..... pier ianaaee 7 G G Stephensonsky....... 13 
I 6 ov0kesc0casseuns 14 Bedforskinsky 
Southworthio ..........0- 13 Damrisky ....... 
MGR OEVNEO csccciiovcccecs 10 Hopkinsky ..... 
Hollacklogo « ..cccccccccce 9 Snyderwitch .... 
EE 8 Marshallitch .. 
Werlemannoki ........... ll Vanderbeersky 
WEN Tin ccccesccucn sos -l1—1065 Haffwhisky ............... 

Team shoot, 25 targets: 

Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. Hdp. Brk. Tot’l. 

Southworth ..... 0 838 B Bedford .:..<<0<. 3] &@. 2 
Marshall ........ 5 18 23-46 Grinnell ........ 1 23 2444 
Hopkins ........ 3 ll 14 
Stephenson ..... 1 24 2-39 

Shoot-off : 
“Southworth ...0 23 2% Bedford ........ ta SS... 
Marshall ....... 5 20 248 Grinnell ........ 1 22 23-43 
Co ee ® 2. & 
Brigham ....... 0 2 2546 

Shoot-off : 
Southworth ... 0 25 25 a 0 21 21 
Macseall ....... 5 19 2449 Brigham ....... 0 18 18~—39 





Eaterprise Gun Club. 


McKeesport, Pa., April 2.—The second contest for the Daily 
News cup was shot off on April 1 and was one of the best yet 
shot on these grounds. Wesley Hale won the contest, but had a 
hard run for it. Hale, Cochran and Straub tied on 47, and it re- 
quired two 15-target events to decide it. All three tied in the 
first, and Hale went straight in the second. Mr. Hale, having 
the right to name where the next shoot is to take place, named 
this club, and date Saturday, April 8, at 3 P. M. . 

H. H. Stevens was with us and shot through the programme. 
Mr. Stevens is a good, jovial fellow, always ready to assist in 
everything. The scores follow: 

W. Hale 47, Cochran 47, Straub 47, Calhoun 46, Knight 46, 
McFarland 46, Stevens 44, Davis 43, Irwin 42, J. Hale 39, Reely 
35, Noel 34, S. McCombs 27, Merritt 27. 

Shoot-off, on 15 targets: W. Hale 14, Cochran 14, Straub 14. 

Second shoot-off, 15 targets: W. Hale 15, Cochran 14, Straub 14. 

Gro. W. Marns, Sec’y. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstntnc, N. Y., April 1—The inclosed scores were made at a 
little practice shoot to-day. The targets cut up a lot of April 
fool capers, helped by a strong northwest wind. Next Saturday, 
the 8th, will be the regular practice day. 


Events: 12346 Events: 123 4b 

Targets: 25 25 25 26 25 Targets: 25 25 25 26 26 
C G Blandford.... 21 15 17 2012 D Brandreth ..... 17 14 21 1617 
H L Stratton..... 8 .. 13 15 12 


Practice scores made Wednesday, March 29, 25 targets: D. 
Brandreth 22, 21, 20, 17; C. G. Blandford 21, 18, 17, 17. C.G.B. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 
A Country Trap and Trigger Club. 


Cuanvute, Kan., March 30.—There is a well-defined movement 
on foot ts organize a Neosho county gun club circuit. The 
home club will meet soon and effect a reorganization. Mr. I. 
D. Boschert, one of the leaders, said to-day, that the organiza- 
tion would be thorough, and that spring shooting would open 
at once. A. W. Butler will take an active part, as will his 
wife. These, with I. D. Boschert, E. W. Simmons, G. H. 
Miller and Thad Grady, will be the prime movers. 

The club has a good outfit of traps, and the reputation of its 
members is O. K.; but then there will first have to be a 
selection of new grounds. This being done, then a rivalry will 
spring up between the clubs of this part of the State, and it is 
hoped that a southeastern circuit can be organized. 

The organization of a county circuit is sure to be effected. 
The Erie club has started to practice. With Pearl Kyle at 
the head and G. E. Pendarvis and L. R. Stanley as backing, 
there will be something doing. 

St. Paul has a club that has often landed a winner, and now 
it remains for Thayer to fall in line and the county clubs can 
hold successful team contests. 

Mrs. A. W. Butler has often appeared with her husband at 
tournaments, and won with good scores. They are now getting 
the line of the target flights with the intention of taking in the 
State shoot at Herrington. 

The news reaches here that the “spring fever has struck the 
Coffeyville boys, as the club record was broken on Friday by 
Chas. Kloehr.” Well, it must be remembered that Coffeyville 
is ‘a shooting town. It was Kloehr who annihilated the Dalton 
boys at the time of the bank robbery. 


At Barbertowr, Ohio. 


Barberton, O., March 26.—The most remarkable score ever made 
in this part of the State or, no doubt, in any part of this State, 
by a resident was witnessed at Barberton on last Saturday 
afternoon at the grounds of the Columbia Gun Club. 

H. A. Galt, who for the past eight months has held the club 
championship, broke 119 consecutive “Rocks,” and altogether 
during the afternoon lost but three out of 133. This score has 
never been equalled by any shooter in the State, as vouched for 
by the Akron shoters. 

In the first string of 50 targets, Mr. Galt lost three, and these 
in the first 25. After that he did not score a miss. Of course 
he won all the events scheduled. Mr. Galt is now inclined to 
challenge the winner of the last winter tri-county championship, 
held by the Canton man. Should he do so, there is everything 
in his favor, for he has led the club here for these many “moons” 
with consistent scores. 

The day’s scores were, 50 targets: Burtner 32, Tray 38, Galt 47, 
Smith 44, Beck 38, Work 33, Taylor 42, I. Kepler 34, Hummell 
34, Breezie 33, Metzler 43, Comey 41, C. Kepler 40, Gammeter 36, 
R. Griffiths 42, Daserf 39, Williams 37, Clause 22. 

In the cup event there were only two entries, Galt and Smith. 
Though Smith made the excellent score of 24, he was outdone 
by Galt with a straight 25. 

There were two other 25 events, in which Galt walked away 
with a perfect score. 





A Northwest Circuit. 


Duluth, Minn.—The local shooters are exerting their best efforts 
to establish a circuit of gun clubs with Duluth as the hub. It 
is now proposed to have a nine-club league, consisting of Cen‘rai 
and Highland Gun Clubs, of Duluth, and the clubs of similar 
organizations at Superior, Ely, Eveleth, Proctor, Virginia, Hibbing 
and Two Harbors. 

It is the intention to hold one or two days’ shoot at each of 
the club’s grounds, continuing from one to two days. The plan 
is attributed to W. J. Webb, secretary of the Highland Club. 
And many of the local shooters heartily approve of it. 

It is now up to the members of the Central club, and it is 
hoped that they will definitely decide favorably on the matter. 
In case that it is so decided then the officers here will com- 
municate with the other clubs at the towns above mentioned. 

Some of the members have decided that the circuit would be 
an excellent one. Each club knows the respective ability of its 
members by the records, and there would be no trouble in 
classifying the members. This would obviate the strong men of 
the clubs competing against the weak ones. 


At Wiiliamsb rg. 


At the town of Williamsburg, which, by the way, is eleven 
miles north of the Tennessee line in Kentucky, the Sunday law 
is rather rigidly enforced. Though the town is located on the 
banks of the Cumberland River, there was not a line wet on 
Sunday, so the two old sports, Anthony and Tramp, were con- 
tent to wander along its banks, accompanied by some of the 
shooting and fishing men of the town, and listening to their 
stories about the likely holes where the bass do bite. 

Monday opened up gloomy, and before noon a heavy rain set 
in, which continued until well into the afternoon. Ten of the 
not-to-be-daunted turned out. Four shot 50 shots, and the re- 
mainder shot 25. 

The scores of Anthony and Albert Lyman were good. Some 
of the others are capable of making much better scores, but 
their persistency in using some reloaded ammunition put at 
least one 90 per cent. man down to less than 50 per cent. 

Williamsburg has some fine sportsmen, who are _ shooters, 
hunters and fishermen, and own some of the best Llewellin 
setters in the country; Nick Daniels and Dr. Watkins being 
especially interested, and Daniels is a walking dictionary on 
dogs of the pure strain. Col. J. T. Anthony shot*at 25, broke 25; 
Albert Lyman, 25, 21. 


Jellico Gun Club. 


Tuesday afternoon was warm and fair, and though only ten 
men of the faithful turned out, they shot 50 targets each and 
made a good start for the season. Jellico is the coal town of 
the State, and there are thousands of coal cars passing through 
here weekly. Many of the managers and owners of these mines 
are interested in maintaining the club, prominent among them 
being Dr. J. W. Finley and A. J. Lyman. 

The day was fine, but the grounds used are not of the best, 
being on a hillside. This acccunts for a number of the misses. 
This club shot throughout last year, and will, no doubt, get into 
line this summer when the days get longer and hotter. 


Fountain City Gun Club. 


Wednesday being a delightful day for the month of March, 
there was a good turn out at the club’s grounds in the suburban 
and summer town of Fountain City. This club sprung up last 


year and has done well, considering that one of the conditions 
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imposed was that all the members should be new, not having 
previously shot at the traps. This brought together a lot of in- 
experienced shooters. t 

When the dummy train stopped and the crowd from Knoxville 
arrived, the first to greet Col. Anthony was his old shooting 
partner, John Connor. Now it turns out that the one-time good 
shot has not mixed up with the shotgun and clay targets for 
five years, and he was disposed to refuse to accept the invitation 
to shoot with the boys. But when at the grounds he was seen 
to get busy picking out a gun and getting some shells, he 
started in to try his old trick of “lining ‘em out.” Mr. Connor 
lost but nine out of 100, and most of these were balks in the 
pulling, which was done by the boys in the pits. He not 
only broke his targets, but broke them well. This should 
satisfy shooters, that for club practice and business men who 
shoot for pleasure, that 14%0z. of shot is more satisfactory than 
1%0z. It kills, and what is more it does not blacken the shoulder 
nor does it make the head ache. 

Mr. Connor lost only three out of the first 60, and thereby 
hangs a tale. He beat out Col, Anthony who was shooting more 
powder and more shot. Several of the boys shot at 60, others 
at 100. 

This club will endeavor to cater to all the shooters this year, 
and take in as member the more experienced shooter, having in 
view holding some team shoots with other clubs and possibly a 
tournament. There is ample hotel accommodations at the picnic 
grounds, and of course the town of Knoxville has two good: ones. 

You may expect to hear of a league of shooters being formed 
with nearby towns interested. 

Col. J. T. Anthony shot at 100, broke 90; John Connor 100, 91; 
L. Hall 80, 55. 


Morristown Gun Club. 


Morristown is the junction of the Southern R. R., the point 
where the line connects with Asheville and the south. It has 
manufacturers, and wholesale houses and is surrounded by a fine 
farming country. 

The boys were here met by Joe Hill, who is head of the hunters 
and shooters of the town. The traps were set twenty feet apart 
and the shoot was the old style walk around with known traps 
and known angles. 

Quite early in the afternoon, there was a gathering at the field 
where the fun was to commence. It was found that the targets 
were to be thrown up hill, a very deceptive background. 

A canvass of those present with shooting irons, or prepared to 
borrow same, showed Al. Legg, M. D. Bushong, J. B. Hill, W. 
C. Carriger, W. A. Thomason, Bert Wheeler, Chas. Murphy, 
Skyler Murphy, B. Niel, Tip Mayes, Jose L. McGee, Chas. Hol- 
singer, Bill Whittaker, Frank Donaldson, D. P. Turner, J. O. 
Rice, John Carriger, Wm. Emmerson, Chas. Wiley, Jas. Mathes, 
John E. Holmes, B. J. Donaldson and Squire Birchell. 

It has been several years since this town had an organized gun 
club, but the visit will result in a club being formed, the pros- 
pective officers having been selected. 


Bristol Gun Club. 


The old and well established gun club at the town of Bristol, 
has long been known as the top-notcher of the State. Bristol 
is as much a Virginia town as it is of Tennessee, the State line 
being the middle of the main street, so that when the State of 
Virginia picked a team for the contest at the State meet out of 
ten, six were from Bristol. 

On Friday, the rain fell hard until about 4 P. M., by eastern 
time. When the sun began to pierce the clouds,Crumbey got the 
boys together best he could, though only four of them were ready 
on such short notice. J. A. R. Elliott was in town and was 
found to be in fine shooting trim. He made the high score. 
The targets at Bristol are extremely hard, sharp angles and very 
fast. On this occasion the black sky background was the cause 
of many lost targets: The scores, at 100 targets: Elliott 92, 
Smith 90, Kelber 82, Anthony 82, Hatcher 69. 


In Other Places. 


Thirty of the faithful gunners of the city of Milwaukee, Wis., 
members of the North Side Gun Club, met on Sunday last, and 
much interest was centered in the club contest. On May 1 the 
prizes will be awarded that have run through the winter contests, 

On last Friday the Massillon, O., Gun Club held its practice 
shoot on the Yingling Mill range. The attendance was not large, 
but those present accomplished what is to be desired, good sport. 

Lawyer-landlord D. W. Shipman, of Shamokin, Pa., opened his 
hotel last week. He will at once lay out one of the very finest 
of shooting grounds, and expects to poll of some of the most 
noted of the eastern trapshooting events. 

The Delphos, O., Gun Club has started the erection of a club 
house which will be finished as speedily as the weather will 
permit. 

Reports from Indiana state that the Crawfordsville Gun Club 
will hold a Trapshooters’ League tournament at the fair grounds. 
I think this must be an error, as the club grounds at that city 
are the best in the land. There the records have been made. 

The Cleveland, O., Rifle and Revolver Club is to be incorpo- 
rated, and then there will be some vigorous small arm practice. 

A grand time was had at the shooting match held last Satur- 
day at Hamilton, O. The highest score was made by Wm. 
Liming. 

Homestead, Pa., has taken steps to organize a gun club, for 
the purpose of offering pleasant recreation to all who are at all 
inclined to favor the scatter gun. 

The reorganization of the Avoca, Ia., Gun Club with much 
larger membership is now being agitated. 

The Fergus Falls, Minn., Gun Club held its annual election 
with following results: President, Byron Duvey; Vice-President, 
Thomas Agrem; Secretary and Treasurer, E. H. Stark; Field 
Captain, John Duvey. This is the home of the Duvey family, 
who have challenged the world to produce seven members to 
shoot against them. 

The Pottsville, Pa., Gun Club asked the county members of the 
Legislature to vote against the amended pigeon shooting bill 
which was before the house. 

Several new members have lately joined the Geneva, N. Y., 
Rod and Gun Club. The secretary, Mr. Loomis, is reported as 
stating that all will be in readiness for a shoot on March 30. 

Frank Parmelee was back in Omaha previous to the late shoot 
held there. 

The Superior, Wis., Gun Club hope to flourish this year, as 
there will probably be from twenty-five to fifty new members 
added to the roll early this spring. Mr. L. R. Fulton, the presi- 
dent, is a fine shot. 

At a regular meeting, the Parker Gun Club, Milwaukee, Wis., 
appointed a committee to arrange for a tournament to be held 
May 21. 

The Watertown, Wis., Gun Club fixed dates for the two semi- 


annual Jefferson county gold medal tournaments; the first, May 
14; the last, Aug. 20. 

The sportsmen of Wexford, Mich., and the nearby vicinity have 
become interested in the matter of a rod and gun club. A charter 
from the State will be applied for. 

Mr. Russell Kline was the first to capture the Iowa Ottumwa 
State diamond badge, but this year he was beaten out by that good 
shot, Neil Layman, of Des Moines, a heretofore unknown. Mr. 
Kline is one of the best of the Western amateurs. 

Duck shooting has been good along the Illinois River during 
the past month. 

Danforth, Ill., will try for the establishment of a gun club. 

A new club has been organized at Brookly, Ia. Capt. Phillips 
was elected President; J. A. Lane, Secretary; J. A. Barnes, Treas- 
urer. Money has been put up and a committee appointed on 
grounds and material. There are already enough members to in- 
sure success. 

There are sixteen members in the newly organized gun club at 
Princeville. Chas. Holmes is President; Charles Cornish, Sec- 
retary; John C. Jackson, Treasurer. 

The Iola, Kans., Gun Club was organized last week, at which 
time, Paul Klein was selected President; Mark Hillis, Vice- 
President; H. C. Williamson, Secretary; Jesse Welles, Field 
Captain. All the necessary preparations are being made to carry 
on target shooting for the coming season. The club recently 
entertained Mr. Plank, a trade representative. 

Shooters of Faribault, Minn., are reported as taking steps to 
form a gun club. 

The best shots of Lebanon, S. D., are willing to organize a 
gun club. 

The Park Avenue Gun Club is a new organization of Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Mrs. Nellie Bennett is now touring the gun clubs in Oklahoma 
and doing some very good shooting. 

A meeting has been called at Eagle River, Wis., for the purpose 
of organizing a rod and gun club. There will be something in the 
line of propagating fish and the protection of game. 

A letter from Centralia, Ill, states that the gun club held a 
meeting and got in line for the season. Fred Pullen was re- 
elected President, and Dr. T. W. Rice, Secretary. A tourna- 
ment will be held between April 25 and May 15. 

The Le Mars, Ia., Gun Club, through the resignation of Mr. 
Edgington, will be compelled to elect another secretary. 

Invitations are out for the Cedar Springs, O., Gun Club tour- 
nament, to be held July 5 and 6. William R. Clark is President, 
and John F. Freeman, Secretary. 

Lou Fisher, of Ohio, made the high amateur score at the 
Omaha shoot, March 21. 

The first regular shoot by the St. Joseph, Mich., Gun Club for 
the Peters trophy was held last week. 

The third annual shooting tournament of the Pittson, Pa., Trap- 
shooting Society will be held April 19. 

It is reported that Charles Watkins, the crack clay pigeon 
shooter, is willing to shoot a match with Wm. Hall, and that he 
will shoot a rifle and give Mr. Hall the privilege of using a 
shotgun of any gauge, and to use any load he desires. 

April 10, tournament under the management of the Rapid City, 
S. D., Gun Club. 

Members of the Hopkinsville, Ky., Gun Club are busy with 
their preparatious for the interesting target tournament, which 
will be held April 26 and 27, at which time Elmer Shaner will 
manage, under the Interstate Trapshooters’ Association. Practice 
began on the grounds Tuesday last, and will continue throughout 
the year. A number of applicants for new membership have been 
received. The prospects for a large and enthusiastic membership 
is better than at any time since the organization of the club. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O.--April 1 was a very good imitation of a mid- 
summer day—a trifle more freshness in the air perhaps, but hot 
nevertheless. The attendance was good, twenty-four taking part 
in the Peters trophy event, and quite a number occupying chairs 
on the veranda watching the sport. Among these latter was 
Ackley, who shows much improvement. In the trophy shoot 
Pfeiffer and Bullerdick tied for first on 50, including their handi- 
caps. Quite a little practice shooting was done. In a match, 
Sunderbruch tied with Rolla Heikes on 49. At practice Heikes 
broke 96 out of 100, going straight in two 25-target events. 
Hesser broke 94 out of 100. Williams accounted for 87. 

Supt. Gamble has received a letter from Mr. Kelte, of the 
Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, in which he says: “I 
assure you nothing under the sun would please our boys more 
than to have a chance to reciprocate to you and your club, for 
all the kindness and favors you have bestowed upon us. We 
would be pleased to have you come on April 19 with as many of 
your members as possible (the more the merrier) and spend the 
day with THE club of Dayton.” Arthur Gambell will take up a 
good bunch on that date, and they will surely have a good 
time. The scores: 

Peters trophy, 50 targets, handicap added targets: Pfeiffer, 
handicap, 5, total, 50; Bullerdick, 7, 50; Williams, 9, 49; Barker, 
48; Faran, 47; Peters, 1, 48; R. Heikes, 47; Pohlar, 47; Ahlers, 


2, 47; Rike, 45; Hesser, 45; Don Minto, 1, 45; A. Sunderbruch, 
43; Block, 2, 43; Roll, 2, 43; French, 42; Randall, 2, 42; Maynard, 
$, 42; Herman, 7, 41; Andrews, 15, 41; Falk, 40; Tuttle, 38; 


Gambell, 37; H. Heikes, 37. 
Team match, 50 ere 
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Bullerdick 
Team race, 25 targets: 
SS RE ee 25 PIE iiss catcccosvses 
Pfeiffer ... 5 19— 44 Bullerdick .. 
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PEED ostbocnssccensses ---19— 44 Bullerdick ............. - 22— 42 
Team race, 50 tosyete, 2-men teams: 
Don Minto ...... - 15 14 19-48 Gambell .......... li 11 17—39 
Ahlers ............ 14 13 18—45 Faran ........ esse 14 13 19-46 
Totals .....c00es 29 27 37-93 Totals -.......... 25 24 36-85 
re ccophawese 138 14 1946 A Sunderbruch... 13 14 17—43 
Hesser .......+- -- 12 14 1945 Randall ....... --- 10 2 18—40 
Totals .......... 25 28 8-91 Totals ......... 23 2% 36-83 
Rike .......00+..+. 14 13 18—45 Williams ......... ll 13 16—40 
Heikes ........... 13 14 20-47 Tuttle ....... eoeee 14 8 16-38 
Totals ..........27 27 88-92 Totals ...... weve 5 2 82-78 
Team race, 50 targets, 6-men teams: 
Heikes’ Team. Gambell’s Team. 
R Heikes .......... 25 24— 49 Gambell ‘ 4 


Sunderbruch ....... 24 25—49 Randall 

Hesser ....... poe ae 46 

Williams ............ 21 42 Peters .. 
19 37 
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Notes. 


The Dayton Gun Club has an eye on the Phellis trophy, ang 
President Theobald will come after it soon. There will be 
special all-day mid-summer handicap sweepstake with $50 addeq 
money and a similar event at the close of the season. Exac 
dates will be announced later. 

In the contest for the gold badge, given by the Hunter Arms 
Co., Jack Blakeslee and Tryon tied on straight scores of 20. The 
first shoot-off resulted in another tie on 20; the second, a tie on 
19. The continuation of the shoot-off was postponed. In the 
match and ties, Tryon broke 50 straight and Jack 45. Both mep 
broke 59 out of 60. 

At the shoot of the Toledo Consolidated Gun Club on March 
26, J. Grove successfully defended the cast-iron medal againg 
Chas. Remley, and won it for the third time. Grove was 
challenged by Geo. Crabb, of Toledo. D. M. Lefever, known to 
the shooters as “Uncle Dan,” was a visitor, and did some very 
good work. 

March 29 was an ideal day for trapshooting, the only drawback 
being occasional puffs of wind, which bothered the shooters 
little. Thirty members of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, 
Ohio, assembled at the grounds to take part in the second 
medal shoot of the season. Among the members of the club 
are Rolla O. Heikes, Ed. Rike and Ed. Cain. Ten men tieg 
in the medal event, and in the first shoot-off at 10 targe:s, with 
handicap of extra targets to shoot at, Miller, Hodapp and H, 
Heikes dropped out on 9. The subsequent shoot-offs were all 
at 5 targets with handicap. In the thirteenth, Heikes and Rike 
shot at 5 each, the latter missing his 2d target and the former 
going straight and winning the medal. When the shoot was 
decided Heikes stated, that in view of the fact that Cain had just 
been released from the hospital and had done such wonderful 
work, he would give him the medal to wear. Cain protested in 
vain and finally accepted the demonstration of friendship from the 
“Daddy of them all.” 





Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—With twenty-six shooters in the 
points, the Boston Gun Club’s regular weekly shoot was well 
attended, and the trap crew were kept busy from 2 till 5 handing 
out the 2,700 rights, lefts and straightaways, which they were 
called upon to do during the ten events. That they did it goes 
without saying, as Capt. Baker has his men well in hand, and 
results were more than satisfactory to the shooters. Nothing 
pleases the average shooter more than good working traps, as it 
has considerable to do with averages, etc., and surely the so 
called automatic expert was throwing them in great shape, and 
proved that the installing of this system was one of the best 
moves the club had made in its efforts to foster and improve trap 
shooting as a sport. 

Many new faces were in evidence, W. C. Goss, of Herkimer, 
N. H., essaying his first shoot on the grounds, and tucking first 
honors in the prize match away in his grip for future reference 
and 28 out of 30, showing a clean pair of heels to the other twenty- 
four participants. Melvin, of Whitinsville, made his initial bow 
on the platform this season, and proceeded to show his team 
mates, Searles and Johnson, a thing or two in the trapshooting 
line, though not quite up to the usual averages. However, the 
trio have considerable left up their sleeves and promise to show 
it in company with one or two more of the celebrities from 
their town at the annual team shoot to be held at Wellington 
May 17. 

P. H. Powell, of Newport, dropped in for the afternoon, and 
wants all trapshooters, whether old or new, to journey there on 
May 30, as they hold their annual on that date, and promise big 
things this year. 

D. W. Hallams, of Dover, N. H., was also a welcome visitor, 
and as secretary of one of the most active gun clubs in that 
State, thinks that trapshooting will be strenuous this season 
unless plans now laid out do not come to pass. 

Weld’s 93 per cent. average of to-day proved to be just what 
the handicapper was waiting for, so now the Doctor’s high av 
erages will have to be made from the 19yd. mark; and if not 
enough, then, the house will have to be moved to accommodate 
and give the club a chance in its efforts to make as near aa 
equality as possible. As it stands at present, the seven leaders 
are of all handicaps, with a 16-liner in the lead, and a good lead 
at that, though Dickey’s 27 of to-day boosted his score up 7 points, 
and a few others of this kind would prove of good benefit to total 
score. 

One of the latest acquisitions to trapshooting in this section, 
Owen, of the B. A. A., proved just on edge, and a 91 per cent. 
average held second place in good style, and is only a criterion 
of what has got to come, and the club should feel highly com- 
plimented, as its future team events will need 90 per cent. aver 
ages to help out. 

Altogether the shoot was a most enjoyable affair, and was just 
the right kind of a weekly vacation for the business man chained 
to his office. Other scores: 
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Merchandise match, distance handicap: Goss (16) 28, Dickey 
(21) 27, Kirkwood (20) 26, Owen (16) 26, Weld (16) 26, Muldows 
(16) 26, Griffiths (21) 25, Johnson (18) 25, Burns (16) 25, Ford 08 
25, Frank (19) 24, Wheeler (18) 24, Woodruff (17) 2%, Bell @) % 
Smith (16) 28, Sadler (16) 23, Searles (18) 22, Melvin (i) % 
Tozier (16) 22, Bon (18) 21, Bliss (16) 21, Powell (16) 20, Massa 
(16) 18, Hallam (16) 12, Retwood (14) 12, sa 
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Pentisylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Pirtspurc, Pa., Match 30.—I send you by this mail, uridetr 
another cover, copy of the programme of the fifteerith annual 
tournament of the Pennsylvania State Spottsmeri’s Association, 
to be licld at Pittsbufg,; May 2 to 5, under the auspices of the 
Hetron Jill Gun Club. 

The adic money for this tourriamerit was all coritfibuted by 
membets of the Herron Hill Gun Club, and the metcharidise 


prizes were purchased from out local dealers. We did tiot solicit; 
nor would we accept, a mercharidise prize of cash doriation froin 
a manufacturer or dealer. 

You will find the programme free of paid advertisemerits. We 


did not solicit, nor would we accept an advertisement, although 
several were voluntarily offered us. 
We hope to give a strictly first-class, up-to-date tournament, 


free of all money-making features. 
Ev_mer E. SHANER, 
Member of Committee in Charge. 





The programme above mentioned is an elegant production, 
typograhically. 

The prize list is a generous one, amounting to $2,041.75 cash 
donations for prizes and additions to purses. 

The programme of the first day has ten events—seven at 15 and 
three at 20 targets, entrance $1.50 and $2; open to all amateurs; 
no handicaps. Paid agents, targets only. 

its—four at 15 and two at 20 targets, and five trophy 
stitute the second day’s programme. The Wolsten- 

y event is for the individual championship of Pern- 
50 targets, $1 entrance; optional sweep, $2; $50 added; 
class shooting, 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. The Milt Lindsley 
trophy, two-man teams, 25 singles and 5 pairs, entrance $4 per 
team, $25 added, class shooting, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Har- 
risburg tropky, three-man teams, 25 targets, $6 entrance, $25 
added, class shooting, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Reading trophy, 
four-man teams, 25 targets, $8 entrance, $25 added, class shooting, 


Six ev 








events, 
croft troy 
sylvania, 


50, 30, and 20 per cent. Denny trophy, 50 targets, $3 entrance, 
handicap allowance, high guns; prize, $80 Smith gun. Moneys 
divided 26, 18, 16, 14, 12, 8, 5, 4 and 3 per cent. to other than 
winner of first. These trophy events are open to State shooters 
only. 


On the third day there are five 20-target events; $25 added, $2 
entrance, and the Herron Hill Gun Club handicap, open to all 
amateurs, 100 targets; $5 entrance; handicaps 14 to 20yds.; high 
guns; ties, if shot off, are miss-and-outs. The prizes are as 
follows: The first twelve are guns—L. C. Smith, Parker, Rem- 
ington, Baker, Fox, Ithaca, Young gun and case, Stevens ham- 
merless, Winchester, Marlin and Baltimore, ranging in value 
from $80 list to $20. From the thirteenth up to the twenty- 
sixth prize, inclusive, the prizes are $20 gold pieces. The twenty- 


seventh is a Smith & Wesson revolver; twenty-eighth, Colt au- 
tomatic; twenty-ninth, Smith & Wesson hammerless; twenty- 
ninth to thirty-fifth, inclusive, 500 she'ls; thirty-sixth, Colt re- 


volver; thirty-seventh to fiftieth, inclusive, $10 gold pieces. 

In the 15-target events, $20 are added to each. In the 20- 
target events, $25. 

Fourth day’s programme is devoted to live birds. The first 
tvent, open to all, is the Driving Park Handicap, 25 birds, $25; 
handicaps, 25 to 32yds.; high guns; $100 silver cup and first 
money to the winner; one money for each five entries or frac- 
tion thereof. Williamsport trophy, open to State shooters, is tor 
the individual championship of Pennsylvania, 15 birds, $10 en- 
trance, birds extra, $50 added; moneys divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 
per cent.; class shooting. Trophy and 40 per cent. to first. 
L. C. Smith trophy, open to State shooters, three-man team 
championship of Pennsylvania, 15 birds per man, $25 per team; 
$50 added, class shooting, 40, 35, and 25; trophy and 40 per cent. 
to first. Wilson trophy, open to State shooters, 15 birds, $10; 
high guns, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.; trophy and 50 per cent. to 
first high gun. 

First, sccond and third high guns among the manufacturers’ 
agents shooting in all regular target events will receive respec- 
tively “15 and $10. The ten low guns among the amateurs 
shooting in all regular events will receive $15 each. Special and 
trophy events do not count in averages. 

Targets, 2 cents. Live birds, 25 cents. Admission free. Three 
sets of live-bird traps. A club may enter as many teams as ft 
elects. Members of a team must reside in the same county. 
Rose system in regular events, & 5, 3, 2. Shooting will com- 
mence at 9 o'clock. Grounds open for practice on May 1. 
Lunch and shells on the grounds. Tournament will be held on 


the ground: of the Pittsburg and Allegheny Driving Park, 
Erunot’s Islan 






a. 


“Guns and ammunition, etc., forwarded by express, must be 
Prepaid and sent to the Sportsmen’s Supply Co., 623 Smithfield 
Street, Pittsburg, Pa. Mark your own name on the box, that 
goods are shipped in, and the box will be delivered at the shoot- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Agencies: 


nig gfourids ftee of chatge. Please note that shipments on which 
the charges have riot been paid will positively not be received.” 

The tourraiment will be held under the auspices of the Herron 
Hill Gun Club; May 2, 3, 4, and 6. 





Patriots’ Day Tournatrent. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass:—The Sprtirigfield, Mass., Shooting Club 
will hold their annual sptitig tourtiamerit at tatgets on Patriots’ 
Day, April 19. Shoot will be held on the club grourids at Red 
House Crossirig. The matiagemetit have spated rio time ard ex- 
perise to make this tourtiametit a gtatid success, and any shooter 
attenditig may be assured of a good time and all the shooting he 
wants. Targets thrown ftom expett tfaps, atrariged Sergearit 
system. Programme calls for 190 bluerock tatgets, $16.50 entrance 
in sweeps. Principai event of the programme is the sixth, start- 
ing as near 1 o’clock as possible. This is known as the Na- 
tional Sportsman’s contest, and is open to all amateurs, and will 
be handicapped from 16 to 22yds. Entrance in this event $1, 
targets extra, which gives each shooter a year’s subscription to 
National Sportsman and a chance at winning one of the several 
merchandise prizes offered by the publishers of the magazine. 
The more entries received, the more and better prizes offered. 
All purses divided by Rose system into four moneys. Targets 
included in all regular events at 1% cent each. Professionals and 
paid experts allowed to shoot for targets only. Shooting will 
commence at 9 o'clock sharp, rain or shine. Take Indian 
Orchard or Palmer cars to Red House Crossing, leaving the city 
every fifteen minutes. Loaded shells for sale on the grounds. 
Lunch served in the club house. Guns and ammunition shipped 
to the Secretary, C. L. Kites, 416 Main street, will be delivered 
on the grounds free of charge. Interstate rules will govern all 
events. Gold badge to amateur making highest average shooting 
the entire programme, not including the sixth event. Programmes 
are now ready and may be procured by addressing the secretary, 
Come and see what a good time we can give you, and you will 
surely come again. ~ 


Fulford Memcrial Fund. 


WI.MIxcTon, Del., March 30.—Since my last advice of March 
2, relating to the contributions to the Fulford Memorial Fund, 
at which time there was on hand $544, subsequent donations have 
brought the amount up to $561, and the donors have been as 
follows: Jobn W. Hoffman, S. M. Van Allen, Baldwinsville 
Gun Club—Windsor Morris and C. J. Dalley—William Torpey, 
Rk. M. Crumley. 

The committee in charge of this fund has advised that the 
contractors who will furnish the monument have made conces- 
sions which will enable the committee to expend the above 
amount and at the same time probably have some money on 
hand, and any part of this fund that remains on hand at the 
date of dedication will be used toward furnishing floral offer- 





. ings that would be most appropriate for the services. 


It will therefore be unnecessary for interested friends to make 
further donations unless they wish their contributions to apply 
toward the flowers. 

I wish to thank every one for the interest which has been 
evinced by the sportsmen friends throughout the country. : 

The next report covering this will be a final one, showing dis- 
position of the money, when it is placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Keller, Elliott, Putler and Fanning. J. T. SKELLY. 





Christiana—Atglen Gun Cicb. 

Atciren, Pa., March 23.—The Christiana-Atglen Gun Club held 
an all-day shoot to-day. We had a good lot of streng birds, and 
some good shooting was done. Bad roads prevented a large at- 
tendance: 
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Live birds: <_< was 5 birds; No. 2, 7 birds; No. 3, 10 birds: 
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UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 









Chicago Trapshooters’ Association. 


Cuicaco, Tll., March 27.—Kindly announce in your columns that 
the Chicago Trapshooters’ Association will give an 
tournament on June 3 and 4. 

Our last tournament in February proved such a success, and 


we feel that this coming tournament will prove even a greater 
one. 


amateur 


The programme each day will be composed of ten 15-target 
events and two 20-target events; a total of 190 targets. The 
entrance is $19. 

The division of moneys will the Chicago system, which has 
given such general satisfaction. There will be $75 average money 
given away for the two days; $35 for the first day and $40 for 
the second day. 

Mr. F. H. Lord and E. B. Shogren will have the management 
of this tournament. 

The full particulars as to programmes or any other informa 
tion can be had of the secretary, Mr. E. B. Shogren, 940 First 
National Bank Building. E. B. SHocren, 


Stanley Gun Club, 


Toronro, March 25.—The regular weekly shoot of the Stanley 
Gun Club took place on their grounds on Saturday, the event of 
the day being a team match in the City Blue Rock League be- 
tween the Stanley and Riverdale gun clubs. The day being fine, 
there was a good turnout of the members and friends of both 
clubs. 

The match was shot on a percentage basis, the Stanley’s fifteen 
men to the Riverdale’s ten, and was won by the Stanleys, 74.93 per 
cent. to 70.80 per cent. 

Several of the younger members of the League are fast devel- 
oping into good shots, and will before long be showing the way 
to those who were instrumental in teaching them the art of 
handling a shotgun. Scores: 
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Team match, 25 targets: Avex. Der. 


Stanleys—Hulme 24, Buck 12, Hampton 16, McGill 22, Dunk 21, 
XX 19, Fritz 20, Herbert 16, Ingham 19, Morshead 17, Rock 20, 
Thomas 18, Green 20, Lucas 17; total 21; 74.93 per cent. 

Riverdales—Hirons 18, Mullen 19, Crewe 20, Edkins 18, Hooey 


17, Best 20, Rowell 16, J. Hare 15, Jennings 20, Argue 14; total 
177; 70.89 per ceat. 


Indianapolis (Iod.) Gun Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 25.—Dickman won the Peters tro 


phy, 
and he, with Leib, Hice and Steffen, tied for clube trophy: : 
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Moller: ....cccccsccccecccccceses 18 16 18 21 17... .. .. 125 90 
rr er 15 15 141214.. ..., 125 70 
ED Lesieeavanederekecanavaaiea ' di oe aac ae y3) 10 


eee ee 


At New Hope. 


New Hope, Pa., March 25.—Under the auspices of th J 
Hope Gun Club a live-bird shoot was held indie The a 
brothers made an excellent showing. 

Fifteen-bird event, scores: 

We dn ccnnncnandecencisisvsandcnisigsscanse 222202222222999. 













Te WEEE da cncdvcnavesececccsessetocescescoseee 221129911022919 14 
Te, cadtanatavssnvnatasisadeastekeccuseugann 211011112211202—12 
TAM cclasuiipescnnntensanpaneesnacqsiibadyecsesta atl 021111111111201—13 
Trelty  .occccccecccccnccscsecessvevccecorcccecscesoee 200010010000100— 4 
sone event, soeress 26 ie 

Omh .iss~. cone 002120201 arfold ...../.....11171111— 
Handy ... .O111010112— 7 Magill .. *“o101t10010— 


Tuburg ...... +veee eA TOMIN— 9 Weiss ........+++++1010111100— § 










































































































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 
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INZ NEW JERSEY. 


North River Gun Club. 
Edgewater, N. J., March 25.—Event No. 6, handicap event for 


— 





solid gold watch charm, was won by Dr. Paterno with handicap: 
Events: ae a ee ee 
Targets: 10 15 15 16 15 50 2% 2% 
© i BOE, 6... ccccecvcccsecovssess 913 8Wih eM .. 
A Schoverling, 6 ....0..ccccveee ecooe’ BD DB 2B Ws. oe 
J Morrison, sabeabeueenenenee copa. ULE. pa ee - 
pS) Ee opbeesss eosvebcien “OS a aL” PD ce ce 
Sy SL. ED. exovectsonnieovicspecers Bie > 8 2s eae 
C L McClare, 0....... paicmonnnall poses Oe 2D |S seek eae 
ee Se ree ES. PS 
BP ETD vovcpdpvccpgdhpeccccotbouse ap NED oD UB: 0c TD de of 
VERER, Oiscecstevecccepeégecocccceionss tp BD Be SR Bak 
De DIU ccvedesconcpocineosgcess Ee Be a ee 
Dr Boldt, i¢ $3 3 67D .. 14 
Forsythe, 0 ........ BS Oe ce Basctes Se cb 
terno, ' a a PD OER ee" es 

B PELE ED. coepbdisecesocnee oe ces ce OD oe 
EN, EEL’ Eis Ginccepeatecden. 20> 00 ER Ui ree 00 perce 


Edgewater, N. J., March 30.—The grand spring tournament of 
the North River Gun Club was held to-day and was a complete 
success in every way. Visitors from Ossining, Warwick, Chester 
and Poughkeepsie, and many other points in New York State and 
New Jersey shot through the programme. Thirty-two shooters 
‘were on the ground, twenty-four of whom shot through the entire 
programme. 

Not a straight score was made in any of the 25-target races, 
and only two 10 straights and one 15 straight were made, the lat- 
ter-by J. S. Fanning. 

First prize in. the merchandise event, a case of shells, was 
divided by Carl Richter, of the North River Gun Club; D. 
Brandreth, of Ossining, and Capt. L. Traver, of Poughkeepsie. 
The second prize, a Bristol steel fishing rod, was won by Mr. 
L, Goetter. The third prize, a Blauvelt knit shooting jacket, went 
to Mr. H. Brugmann, the two latter of New York. The fourth 
prize, an Upthegrove shooting coat, was won by Mr. George 
Piercy, of Jersey City. ‘ 

Schorty and Jap tied for high average on the score of 133 out of 
150, and divided. Our versatile Capt. C. Ernst Eickhoff won the 
low amateur average. The proféssional high average was won 
by J. S. Fanning, who excelled the score of Mr. W. G. Hearne 
by the narrow margin of one target. 

Over 5,000 targets were trapped, and everything ran along very 
smoothly. 

Johnny Jones acted as scorer and Mr. F. C. Schneider was a 
very efficient referee. 

The trade was represented by Mr. A. A. Schoverling, H. Keller, 
Sim Glover, J. S. Fanning, W. G. Hearne and G. R. Schneider. 

The weather was all that could be desired, barring a rather 
changeable light, until about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, when a 
shower of short duration passed over. 

Handicap figures in event 5 only. Half original handicaps added 
to scores of those who shot off ties in events 7 and 8. Totals in 
event 5 are with handicaps added. 
















Events: ce 223-6 7 

ere: 10 10 15 15 50 25 25 = Total. 
of Of RR ere ree 6 6 13 10 46 15 12 95 
SD Tiinne cs crpouuiubesieeshe 7 8 912472224 124 
Ties se cvehachenecansannte 8 91413 50 19 24 132 
D Brandreth, id 9 71212502420 129 
Chas. Jap, 4 9 714 14 47 23 22 132 
C Richter, 9.. 8 711 12 50 22 22 125 
A Harland ... - 7 71011 33 18 18 104 
i MEE: Shibenedentsecne - 10 81113 .. 21 22 _— 
H_ Brugman, 8.. . 9 913 14 48 23 21 129 
McClave, 16 ... 5 411 84415.. 
F Vosselman, 12 6 8 910 4518 14 
S Glover .... 9 §10124119.. 
7 L ekeunnen 8 71211 41 20 20 oT 
A A Schoverling 7 81113421822 121 
10 <.censenachoccbnebaenpncasist 8101310502220 131 
St EE tabi subiniibsruboossavecsbatscte 9 913 939 19 22 120 
OE a SE 8 6 91LH 19.. = 
Ti” ©. ssiccinne cuscpabennh>oseel 7 91211 5020.. abi 
i wn, Ripagianessbasacapeasss 9 $12 125019.. So 
DED spbsncncbescoseseenssencseies 7 22 118 
J S Fanning..... 9 129 
J R Merrill...... 3 3 = 
G R Schneider s 125 
W G Hearne....... 8 12 
Morrison, 9 ......... san 
a eee 
St i chick ustthenakeesihekberan. a0, ah, 6o06h 92 
i Macs cscheesesckGsch® ab wh: os ae 49 24 21 
of | Se er oe 345... 
i) Pe ccsecchnessansdssteban ce. av abikb 50 15 12 
Buchanan, 15 36 
sc coakelbsrnborskbbeednasnhane) Ok Gh: a> on 35 





Edgewater, N. J., April 1.—Nine contestants participated in the 
weekly shoot of the North River Gun Club to-day. 

Event 11 was the handicap for the solid gold watch charm. It 
was won by Mr. Schoverling. Scores: 


Events: 123465678 9101112 

Targets: 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 15 15 10 50 25 
EI. cnccbnensodeess 12 615 411 8..10.. 839 22 
ee " he . 8. 8 6.3 Bcdt- Baes 
i, Tip a ickeks bhbonseenk’ it, Stn ae. be awa ee oe a 
eT . eS as sa as as oe seco 
Pe ats shiuchipsiesaisawes “de 68 av 312 76 5 5 41418 
PL eccccoussbebeshhwhesb,0k teu db 1068 8 9 72614 
Tn 1 a. Coeccusenubcnseessen ob.ab 910 71113.. 831 

FS 1D Geububetukicectnbas ob cs cp cn ce os > Bos we ko 
Ee PEE: UP cibkenchsnepesssheue be So% ee. ws i06 4 78 68611 


Jas. R. Merritt, Sec’y. 


South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., April 1—There was a small but busy attendance 
at the shoot of the South Side Gun Club to-day. Team races were 
interesting features of the event. Scores: 


Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 
OO EEE 1514...... Talbott 
Gardiner .... 18 19 2219 18 2017 Nott 
Milliken .... 13 17 15 16 20 20 22 


Team race: Gardiner 20, Milliken 17, Terrill 18; total 55. Run- 
yon 12, Talbott 14, Nott 10, handicap allowance 7; total 43. 

Team race: Gardiner 23, Milliken 18, Terrill 18; total 59. Run- 
yon 12, Talbott 17, Nott 18, handicap allowance 10; total 57. 

Team race: Gardiner 20, Milliken 17; total 37. Runyon 16, 
Talbot 17, Nott 18; total 61. 


North Camden Gun Club. 


Camden, N. J., March 30.—The North Camden Gun Club held 
a big shoot to-day, thirty-three shooters participating. The pro- 
gramme consisted of nine events. Competition begun at 10 
o'clock, and ended at about 5 o’clock. There was a number of 
visiting shooters. No. 4 was at targets thrown as incomers from 
expert traps, 45yds., from the shooters. No. 8 was at targets 
thrown from a tower in the rear of the shooters, and there were 
overhead targets. 

The amateur averages were in the following order: Charles E. 
Mink 133 out of 150; F. Coleman, 132, Silver 128, McCarty 125. 
Professional average: Neaf Apgar, 137. Frank Butler broke his 
gun early in the shoot. Mr. Frank Lawrence acted as referee 
in several of the events. Scores: 









Targets: 10 15 20 15 20 15 2015 20 Total. 
{pear Senbeessseessoeene cocccesecee 918 2015 15142013818 137 

ME Beskenpes esececceceseee 9138 20141515181217 133 
F Coleman .. soseeceee 915191561515191015 132 . 
L. Sanni ...... eoeeeee 10141811 1815191115 131 
Silver ..... eooese 71419131812191215 129 
G M i viesonsesens sosseseees 9141714181317 815 1235 
Armstrong ... a eathie +» +» 121716 1414151018 115 
J Pe isescestubinecoscchses -seee 81316 9131117 915 111 
SD Sth ccasktesaneoeseae eooeee 8 916141411131112 108 
BUOEDE 'Sinkdcéceatpivecccee seooeeeee 6101513.171214 214 102 
iy MD “coobuctesebseveseocaace 81417141913 9.... a 
ET intehoesespnovesenybusnose -- 610101215 56121111 31 
ET. Suvvususesencevevanebinsees o oe os «- 1813 916 918 88 
IEE, wasacronoencodsdencsted eee TILITIZBWI.... 87 
Ee TABRIOT woccccvccsccccccocccces - 3 911 9 6 9111316 87 
Fisher Hibvussesaccendesecnnstelts as ++ «» 1413 1117 1017 82 
Marcy ....++000. ‘i peanepee © 90 cece on aD ee ae ae 73 
White . cooces op 00 90 HEME ERD BES ae 
POON. cvcepen aossves. oe os Seb ee MEG: Uae 73 
Grant ..... ae seoccvccccse 6 ELROD IRI Mee oc ee 61 
Qe a eee 2° 09 0s be oe bah ae 1s IS 58 
BEGOS. conevencctdecstubeseces Doves 04 cue Seee EL LD-de iD 57 
PIR 20 <6: cpebhoshepeeedebeiiinn as 20 00. sa ae 54 
SUES ctidisbebeossaabasconcoresgoete © 90 00 00.90 nee ana an 48 
Tomlinson ..... Fecbdvessscegdnere odice co MMU ED bras an 36 
FE EE. on ah.ap tee oo oon Te 34 
URED crocnsuesadnectenes¥evenss occ co ce cose 8 T BB 32. 
Hamlin ......... Pobdoconeecesenseee” 66-08 cote woes 9 CLL 26 
NS stbkvexsestvscccebverhisiese’e os se 39 be on cs San 25 
DOF ins Go 6gnd anbannanes snnegoecvocess oe. 06 en ED ad 06 S000 ob 16 
PINE besosscspencasoce . -. 13 13 
WEEEB socctctccies Sovdessecccccens 2 00 00 00 ee ll 
BEY vsscvecncsyssnvnesvevecccces 2 eb be ve. ac Me 12 


Fairview Gun Club. 
Fairview, N. J., April 1—There was a busy afternoon at the 
shoot of the Fairview Gun Club, held to-day. The weather was 


clear, with a gale of wind blowing. Mr. H. Von Lengerke was 
the leader in the high scores. 





Events: 123 465 6 7:8 

Targets: 25 2 25 25 25 
el OUD cnc cc punas ebabeskabappens eo. Bw... * Be 
SU SEN ab choectceecebess wo» Seu ne -2e ns 
DR, Grecetupenietessnnces ante adlih Od «te ~aumemnalninies 
BE BUG ccccccccccccccccccses ---- 15 17 18 15 8 13 14 14 
H Von Lengerke oo Se ED oe ED ce “MR Se be 
OF RD auch wnane=tennnntene ~ . 412-11 14 1 8 20 
CBRE wavcvsccnccssovenssnencspess bt sth ibe s Ghinehleh nbs ee 


Events 3 and 4 were at 12 pairs. 


Mentclair Gun Club. 


Montclair, N. J., April 1—No special events were scheduled 
for to-day. Event No. 5, 25 targets, handicap, for a box of cigars, 
was won by Mr. Bush, who was in very good form all through, 
he breaking 93 per cent. of the birds fired at. 

Messrs. Babcock and Vanse were both experimenting with new 
guns. 


Aside from event 5, the other events were for practice onl 

Events: 1234656 Events: 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 
G Beene, 2... o> on BU we Pee Oe Be BOO, Tincs: ne 00 Oe 
W Wallace, 1.. 16 16 .. 172120 T Doremus, 7.. .. 1 
C Babcock, 1.. 15 16 18 20 2213 Vanse, 7 5 
F Robinson, 2.. .. .. .. 1521 .. G Hawkeye, 7.. 7 oe 
P Cockefair, 2.. 15 20 18 22 2019 E Winslow..... .......... 17 
G Batten, 2.... 13 .. 18 2216 .. 


Handicaps apply in event 5 only. 
Epwarp Wrinstow, Sec’y. 


Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., April 2—The Hudson Gun Club held its 
first shoot for April on this date, and the members turned out in 
sufficient numbers to keep things moving at a lively clip. Among 
those that were present to-day were Carl Von Lengerke, Mr. 
Craft, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Piercy and Schorty. The severe weather 
of the winter had kept them away. 

The day was fine overhead, but the wind blew a gale, making 
shooting very difficult; but some good scores were made, Mr. 
Staples and Mr. Piercy being high, with Schorty close up. 

The club has decided to install new traps as soon as the weather 
will permit, as the ones in use did not work as well as could be 
desired. The next shoot will be held on April 16. 








Events: 123 456 Events: 123466 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 15 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 15 

GERD - cscvinds 16 18 22 202214 Piercy ......... 17 20 21 19 20 
UD. soncasst 1315161717 .. Headden ....... Bh BD cece oo 8 
ee Dee 18 19 19 20 24 .. Cottrell ........ 1417171512. 
OEE 10 915101215 Craft ........... 141313 ..10. 
Ackers me f ) Pe oe | ee 10 916..10. 
Moyer ... os sh oo os 6" BO vecccsees Seas ee 
Banta ...... se ED EE oc SHEED cocbconcces >) ow 
DED, ocepnsvet eee Ee os wo! @: fl Mesbenseesc Mee seven b6.00 
Whitley See ee ac. 00 06 MUU cnsease os 40.08 ° 

J. L. H., Sec’y, 

Stanley Gun Club. 


Toronto, April 1—The regular weekly shoot of the Stanley Gun 
Club took place on their grounds on Saturday. In addition to 
the regular practice, the return match in the City Blue Rock 
League was shot between the Stanley and Balmy Beach gun 
clubs. The day being fine, there was a large turnout of the 
members and friends of both clubs. The match was shot seven- 
teen men a side, and was won by the Stanleys by 59 birds. A 
strong northeast wind, blowing from behind and across the 
traps, caused the rightquarterer and straightaway to dip sharply, 
causing the contestants to overshoot their birds, which kept 
the scores lower than they would otherwise have been. The 
following is a summary of the shoot: 

Team match, 25 targets: 

Stanleys—Thompson 22, XX. 18, McGill 25, Ingham 21, Herbert 
15, Dunk 22, Rock 24, Martin 16, Hulme 18, Thomas 17, Green 22, 
Charles 20, Wilson 19, Fritz 15, Hogarth 18, Morshead 19, Dey 16; 
Total, 327. 

Balmy Beach—J. A. Shaw 20, Booth 19, Ross 19, Casci 12, 
Seager 20, Ten Eyck 22, Smith 15, Adams 15, Hambly 14, Hunter 
18, Pearsall 12, Lyonde 15, Draper 11, Pop 11, Pearce 16, J. G. 
Shaw 20, Davis 9; total, 268. 

Events: 123 4 
Thompson .......- 9v7z7. 
CO sccccvces s 2 Be 
Fritz cecccce 8 
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Red Dragon Canoe Club. 

Puitapetrnia, Pa., April 3.—Three trophy shoots were held 
by the trapshooters of the Red Dragon Canoe Club on the 
grounds at Wissinoming, Pa., on Saturday. The weather was 
pleasant, but a strong north wind cut the targets down in g 
puzzling way, and as the traps were on the end of the wharf, the 
full force of the wind was felt. 

Fenimore shot in fine form in the first two events and 
tured the prize in each. In the third event for the Fenimore 
silver trophy, Mrs, Park won by breaking 41 and having an alloy. 
ance of 8, which made a total of 49. Fenimore started with 9 
straight, but fell down on the second string. 

The targets were thrown unknown angles. The scores follow: 


Thompson trophy, 25 targets, added. handicap: 


Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. Brk. Hdp. Tot’ 
Fenimore ........ 28 cs 26 4 =Murray ........3. 14 $ te 
Mitchell. .........16 9 2 Francis’ .....:002.18 8 
BRED POT ciincsce Ae “A - BB PAR iccedseeceene B.S ® 


Fenimore won. 


Park trophy, 25 targets, handicap added: 


Fenimore ........24 3 2 Murray . 
P. 42 3 W@W Mitchell 
Mrs Park ........28. 4 2 Francis ... 


Fenimore won. 


Fenimore trophy, 50 targets, handicap added: 


Mrs Park ...... 41 8 49 Wolstencroft ... 43 + 
18> 4 ~ Murray ...<cicce 27 18 





www 
S88 


ri 
Mitchell ........ 30 & 
POSE vecudiincecs Gb 7 448 Shalicross ......23 19 @ 
Fenimore ....... 42 6 4 CER csectiteemnetes WT @ 
PEON ‘jscasec.0- SL - BB ¢ 


Mrs, Park won. 





St. Paul Gun Club. 


Sr. Paut, Ind., March 30.—There were twenty-three participants 
in the tournament of the St. Paul Gun Club, held to-day. The 
programme consisted of fifteen events, each at 15 targets, $1.50 
entrance. Scores: : 












PROD 55 ap escs cabece ves 15 14 14 13 13 15 14 14 11 12 151415 145 
inte pier eT Rape 14 15 14 13 15 13 14 14 14 13 15 13 10 13 13 
DE ucivucassbhoabare 7 IBWNUBIBURWBLUBY 
ON tac ahieteninneenvneine’ 10 10 15 15 15 14 13 15 13 14 15 15 141445 
OO eee op ee ee EOE nc be ba Ba o6. 00 ace 
PRIN LG ccesscscdccsecte 15 15 14 15 14 14 13 13 16 1213 14....., 
SME snesvacdcncechexend 13 11 15 12 11 12 13 12 14131013... .. .. 
DE Seccuckbwenesnenas 10131211 $1314 91011121312 Nn» 
CL.» ccsecennenbinnoe 1116 122131412101 13............ 
OOS sxes - 10111110 91312 8 9.. ..121310 9 
Thomas »§ BBO eee oslo uc & 
Jas Lux - 14 15 13 12 10 13 11 10 12:13 13:12 é 
Crane . ae. oe 2. ae ae es on, eo ze 
Grindell ... Sone sob ae ae SS os ke oe ane is 
ATMBTORE occccccccccccce a ae Oe as 90 Oe ee oe ehlks is 
Leffler ee . én 
Lines ... a aie“ ihes aay Bs taleas it ne ne 
EEE cosccse Sa 0 49 64 06 $6 60 06 ° a 
Doolan ee oe se oe 
Howard é os 


Metzler oe 00.06. 09 o© ee ce 0 
Bean ..... { oe 00 00 06 ce ce ce 00 ce oe 


Hudgell 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


Spratt’s Patent (American), Ltd., main office in Newark, N. J., 
branch offices in St. Louis and San Francisco, is an esteemed 
institution of many years’ standing. Their products are house- 
hold words with all those who fancy dogs, poultry, cats, rabbits, 
game, pigeons, fish, etc.. for ~hich they manufacture specially 
prepared foods, medicines, etc. This firm provides everything 
from a cat collar up to the most complete equipment of a bench 
show. Send for their voluminous descriptive catalogue. 








The attention of trapshooters and users of ammunition generally 
is called to the half-page advertisement of the Peters Cartridge 
Company, found on one of the front advertising pages of this 
week’s Forest AND STREAM. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


This is a busy season for yacht brokers and for naval architects 
and engineers. Among these is Mr. M. H. Clark, of 45 Broad- 
way, New York, who is favorably known to the yachting world 
and whose services are always in demand. 











Persons who desire to buy yachts, or who have them to sell 
will do well to call on Messrs. Clapham & Clapham, yacht brokers, 
of 150 Nassau street, New York, whose advertisement is found m 
another column. The name Clapham is one long and familiarly 
known in yachting circles, and especially to the readers of Forest 
AND STREAM. 





The yards are now all busy preparing the yachts for the season 
which is just now opening. No part of a vessel’s equipment 1s 
more important than her sails, in which material and fit are ¢& 
sential. e firm of Cousens & Pratt, makers of fine yacht sails, 
have been in business in Boston for more than fifty years, and 
their reputation is of the very best. Persons desiring sails will do 
well to consult with them. 


Oh, tradesmen, in thine hour of e e e, 
If on this paper you should ccc, 
Teke our advice and now be yyy, 
Go straight ahead and advert i 1 i, 
You'll find the project of some u u u; 
Neglect can offer no ex q q q, 

Be wise ut once, prolong your d aaa, 
A silent business soon de k k k. 





To cut, or not to cut; that is the question. 
Whether ’tis not better in the end 
To let the chap who knows not the worth 
Have the work at cut-throat price, or, 
To take up arms against his competition, 
And, by opposing cut for cut, end it. 
To cut—and by cutting put the other cutter 
Out of business—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To cut—to slash— 
Perchance myself to get it in the neck— 
Ay, there’s the rub; for when one starts 
To meet the other fellow’s price, ’tis like as not 
He’s up against it good and hard. ; 
To cut oa slash is not to end the confusion 
And the many evils the trade is pestered with; 
Nay, nay, Pauline; ’tis but the forerunner 
Of debt and mortgage such course portends. 
’Tis well to get the price the work is worth 
And not be bullied into doing it 
For what So-and-So will do it for. 
Price-cutting doth appear unseemly 
And fit only for the man who knows not 
What his work is worth, and who, ere long, 
By very stress of making vain comparison 
*Twixt ar ners and liabilities, 
Will make his exit from the business. 

—The Picture and Art Trade, 
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